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Introduction 



A, Problem 

This study of group counseling by non-professionals in uni- 
versity residences was designed primarily to come to grips with the 
college dropout problem. The study also was concerned with the gen- 
eral problem of insufficient professionally trained personnel to meet 
the needs of increasing enrollments in universities and colleges. Fi- 
nally ^ it was intended that data from the study would provide informa- 
tion relevant to defining educational and guidance functions of the uni- 
versity residences. 

The purposes of the investigation were (1) to test effects of 
reinforcement counseling on students* study behavior, academic 
achievement, and attitude to college success; and (2) to evaluate use 
of non-profos?’lonal student-advisors in a planned residence hall coun- 
seling program. 

B. Background 

Tens of thousands of students withdraw from institutions of 
higher education each year because of scholastic failure. These stu- 
dents fail to meet minimum standards of scholarship performance, 
even though they have the potential capacity for academic success. 
They fail to exhieve the minimum grade point average required for 
continued enrollment and are suspended by their universities for scho- 
lastic deficiency, or withdraw voluntarily in face of a decreasing GPA 
which ultimately would result in university suspension. 

Why do these potentially capable students fail? Of all the 
factors pointed up through research as being related to failure of col- 
lege students, use of effective study habits has been recognized gener- 
ally as being one of the most critical. Reseairch pointing to the rela- 
tionship between students' use of good study habits and their academic 
success clearly indicated a correlation between scholastic success 
and study habits, time spent in study, methods of study, and use of 
library (Brass, 1965; Farnsworth, 1955; Harris, 1940; Rust, 1955). 
Identifying the use of effective study habits as a critical variable re- 
lated to achievement of scholastic success is one thing. Finding ways 
to help students develop and use effective study habits is something 
else. The residence hall counseling project initiated at Oregon State 
University in 1965 attempted to find an answer to the question, "What 
can institutions of higher education do to increase the chances for 
scholastic success of students admitted to universities and colleges?" 



Undergirding the development of the project were two situa- 
tional factors. First, there was a student-defined need for helping in 
developing and using good study habits. Second, the student personnel 
staff at the university was intent on redefining the role of residence 
advisor and developing strategies for making residence halls educa- 
tional centers. 

In 1964 a group of students asked for help in achieving scho- 
lastic success. The students stated in a straight forward manner, 

’•We know what we want to accomplish, but we don't know how to go 
about it. We want to improve our study habits. We want to increase 
our GPA. ” At the same time, under leadership of Robert W. Chick, 
Dean of Students, a concerted program was undertaken to improve and 
e3q>and student personnel services of the university. One of the pri- 
ority items under consideration by the student personnel staff was the 
residence hall program. The staff was intent on finding ways by 
which student advisors could implement a guidance role. Dean Chick 
and his staff were interested in finding ways by which student advisors 
could be more effective in helping students in the residences develop 
more favorable attitudes to college and achieve scholastic success. 

Underlying the efforts of the staff to redefine the role of 
student advisor and restructure the residence hall program was a cen- 
tral concern about the college dropout problem. The philosophy pro- 
viding a frame of reference for the residence hall project was that 
students who are admitted to the university have a right to succeed 
and deserve assistance in implementing this right. It was felt that 
the process of probation-suspension failed to provide the kind of as- 
sistance to students at times when help is most needed, and that al- 
though students .derived great ber 3 fits from the university counseling 
center, the large student enrollment and the student-staff ratio pre- 
cluded the possibility of extending the counseling center services to 
reach all students. In considering the problem of improving student 
personnel service, it was agreed that the critical need was for a pro- 
gram to help students realize their scholastic potential. It was as- 
sumed that to be effective a program, which in effect would satisfy 
concerns of the student personnel staff and meet the needs expressed 
by students, would have to be one which would reach the majority of 
students, use methods and materials based on evidence of probable 
success, be organized systematically, and satisfy practical consider- 
ations of economic efficiency and staff-time limitations . 

This research project was designed to test experimentally 
a program intended to meet these specifications, and at the same time 
provide a solution to the problem of scholastic failures by potentially 
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capable college students. The program was designed to be implement- 
ed in university residences with student-advisors performing a coun- 
seling function. Reinforcement counseling was selected as the pri- 
mary experimental method to be employed in the program. Choice of 
reinforcement techniques to implement the experimental program was 
made on the basis of research data supporting viability of these tech- 
niques under related conditions (Ryan, 1964; Krumboltz, 1964), 



Prior to undertaking the investigation a pilot project, sup- 
ported by Oregon State University General Research Fund, was con- 
ducted in 1964-65 to permit tightening of the experimental design, 
pretesting data -gathering techniques and instruments, identifying 
needed program modification, and developing materials for counsel- 
ors* packets and training seminars, 

C, Related Research 



At the time the investigation was undertaken a search of the ^ 

literature for studies reporting educational advising-counseling tech- | 

niques or programs in university residence halls using non-profession- 
als in the advising role revealed a lack of research in the area in | 

spite of a background of historical antecedents for considering resi- | 

dence halls as educational centers. In the krliddle Ages residences at | 

universities in England were conceptualized as halls of learning. In | 

the 1830's Bishop N.F.S. Grundtvig initiated the folk school concept | 

based on the assumption that school residences in which students and | 

faculty live together and share ideas foster learning. | 



One study reported by Sander (1964) investigated compara- 
tiveness of individual and group advising for freshmen living in men^s 
residence halls at State University of Iowa, Three criterion measures 
were used in the Sander study, first semester college grades, persis- 
tence in college through first semester, and accuracy of self percep- 
tion. Findings from the study failed to reveal any statistically signi- 
ficant differences between advising methods and failed to provide evi- 
dence of effectiveness of educational advising performed by student 
advisors in a dormitory. This study suggested feasibility of investi- 
gating effects of various approaches by student advisors in residence 
halls to bring about direct modification of study habits and ultimately 
to influence academic achievement of students in the halls. 

Limitations deriving from methodology qualified the conclu- 
sions from the investigation and suggested the need for research de- 
signed to overcome the limiting factors. The design of the Sender 
study did not include a placebo group; thus there was no control for 
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Hawthorne effect. The independent variable was not defined in behav- 
ioral terms. Although the study compared '’individual” and "group 
advising” there was no control over techniques used in the two aettingjs. 
The criterion was limited to change in GPA during the semester in 
which the e3q>eriment took place, thereby introducing a further quali- 
£Lcation on findings. The design of the study at Oregon State Univer- 
sity was intended to overcome limitations of the Sander investigation. 
The dependent variable was defined to permit using study behavior as 
a criterion as well as including provision for follow-up to test long- 
term effects. Placebo groups were included to control for Hawthorne 
effects. Advising procedures were specified in sufficient detail to 
permit replication. 

Ofman (1964) described a program at University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, using group counseling with college students to 
bring about; change in study behavior. Apparently this study was not 
intended as a research study; therefore, no indication of effects of the 
group seminar approach is given. The format consisted of seminar 
section meetings for one hour twice weekly for six weeks. Ohnan re- 
ported that the underlying apprAoch was based on the belief that change 
in study behavior was to a large extent a function of change in attitude, 
feelings, self-perception, and that behavior change is facilitated 
where threat is diminished, acceptance is experienced, and participa- 
tion and involvement are maximized. Major limitation to the Ofman 
study derives from the lack of a design to test the stated hypotheses 
of the study. The investigation at Oregon State University was de- 
signed as a research study to test experimentally under controlled 
conditions effects of reinforcement counseling on students' study be- 
havior. The couseling sessions were designed to include planned ses- 
sions which would maximize participation and involvement of students. 

A study directly related to the investigation at Oregon State 
University was initiated subsequent to the starting date of this re- 
search. The study, directed by William F. Brown, Southwest Texas 
State College, focused on student -to -student counseling and contribut- 
ed to the knowledge about use of sub -professionals or non-profession- 
als for advising incoming freshmen in personal, social, academic 
matters within the context of a total college student personal program. 

A research conference held at the University of Michigan 
under grant from the Cooperative Research Program, in 1964 was 
concerned with social science methods and student residences. The 
potential of the university residences as educational centers which 
could contribute to and facilitate students ' learning was pointed up by 
Dressel (1965), Greenleaf (1965), Hardee (1965), and Williamson and 
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Marquardt (1965). 

endorsement of the concept of college housing as learning 
centers was given by American College Personnel Associat ion and 
Association of College and University Housing Officers in a monograph 
released in 1965 (Riker). The study which was conducted at Oregon 
State University provided experimental data relevant to the concepts 
promulgated at the research conference on social science methods and 
student residences and in the monograph of the Americati College 
Personnel Association. 

D'. Rationale . 

The rationale undergirding the study derived from a set of 
assumptions having support from other research. 

1. It was assumed that study behavior is related to academ- 
ic achievement. The general aim of the study was to deal with the - 
college dropout problem by helping students achieve scholastic suc- 
cess. Implementing the general aim were specific objectives relating 
to increase of students’ use. of effective study behavior and improve- 
ment of students' GPA. An implicit assumption underlying the defi> 
nition of these objectives was that continued use of effective study be- 
havior would be related positively to improved scholastic performance. 
This assumption was supported by findings from studies of Bragg 
(1956); Farnsworth (1955); and Rust (1956) in which a positive corre- 
lation was found between study habits and academic achievement. 
Choice of effective study behavior as the main dependent variable in 
the study derived from two sources: (a) the Sander study, which 
pointed up the difficulty in using persistence in college as criterion 
measure; and (b) research on study habits and academic achievement. 

2. It was assumed that group counseling can be used to in- 
crease academic achievement. Considerable research had been re- 
ported on use of group counseling and therapy in educational and non- 
educational settings. Findings had indicated effectiveness of group 
counseling with parents of underachieving elementary school children 
(Sonstegard, 1962), junior high school students (Caplan, 1957), and 
high school students (Ohisen, 1960)* On the basis of a series of ex- 
periments carried out as Cooperative Research Projects demonstrat- 
ing values of group counseling as a technique in public schools, Cohn 
(1963) and Comb (1963) concluded that group counseling was especially 
effective when applied to adolescents . Studies conducted at universi- 
ties in Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, and at Columbia and Stanford 
suggejted that group counseling was a viable approach for college age 
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youth. Findings from the pilot study at Oregon State University sug- 
gested that group counseling could be used in university residences. 
Sander (1964) and Ofman (1964) reported feasibility of group counsel- 
ing with college students. 

3. It was assumed that behavioral counseling is a viable 
approach for modifying behaviors of individuals. Research data were 
reported supporting use of reinforcement as a viable technique for 
modifying behavior. Verbal reinforcement has been shown to be ef- 
fective in modifying behaviors ranging from influence on increasing 
responses of plural nouns (Greenspoon, 1955) to increasing length of 

time of continuous speaking by interviewees (Matarazzo* 1963). The 
use of reinforcement counseling in educational settings to modify stu- 
dent behavior had been shown to be effective in elementary, second- 
ary, and post secondary schools. Johnson (1964) reported that shy 
children changed behavioral responses to decrease shyness following 
reinforcement counseling in small groups. Schroeder (1964) found 
that high school students changed behaviors by increasing informaticn- 
seeking responses following reinforcement counseling. Ryan (1964) 
found that college students increased decision-making behavior follow- 
ing planned reinforcement counseling and that behavior modification 
generalized to a non- counseling setting. Ryan and Krumboltz (1964) 
and Krumboltz and Thoreson (1964) reported studies supporting the 
hypothesis that behavioral counseling, using planned reinforcement 
and model-reinforcement, was effective in changing behaviors of col- 
lege and high school students. In the pilot study of reinforcement 
counseling with small groups in residence halls, Ryan (1965) reported 
significant changes in study behavior following reinforcement counsel- 
ing. The rationale for selecting behavioral counseling as the main 
independent variable for the study derived from findings of the studies 
on behavioral counseling, supporting viability of the use of reinforce- 
ment techniques in modifying behavior selectively. 

4. It was assumed that motivation is a major factor influ- . 
encing behavior of students. Ryan (1964) demonstrated that students 
who are given a chance to select instructional approach they wanted 
performed significantly better on criterion tests than those who nad 
no choice. This finding was in line with studies of counseling effec- 
tiveness suggesting tliat clients who were self- referrals tended to 
show greater behavior change than those who were agency-referrals. 
This assumption suggested that students who volunteered for partici- 
pation in group counseling would make greater improvement in study 
behavior than those vdio were referrals . 
























E, Purposes and Objectives 

The general aims of the study were to decrease the dropout 
rate of college students who were potentially capable of academic suc- 
cess and to impehnent a plan for making university residences educa- 
tional centers with student resident assistants implementing a guidance 
role. 

Specific objectives of the study were to test effects of rein- 
forcement counseling on study behavior, as measured by a Study Hab- 
its Inventory; attitudes to college success and study, as measured by 
open-ended questionnaire; -and academic achievement, as measured by 
grade point average. 

The study also attempted to evaluate use of non-profession- 
als in a residence hall counseling program through comparison of ef- 
f<»ct-s of reinforcement counseling in terncis of counselor variables, 
including attitude to different counseling techniques and basic need 
patterns, and counselee variables. Including initial study behavior, 
major field, and sex. , 

The study tested the following research hypotheses; 

1, Reinforcement counseling is effective in improving 

students* study behavior. Predictions derived from this hypotheses 
were as follows; i 

Prediction 1 . Ss in reinforcement counseling groups 
(CR and R) will score higher on study behavior criterion test than Ss 

in control groups (P and C). 

Prediction 2 . Ss in sepcific cue -reinforcement groups 
(CR) will score higher on study behavior criterion test than Ss in gen- 
eral cue- reinforcement groups (R). 

Prediction 3 . Volunteer Ss in reinforcement groups 
(CR and R) will score higher on criterion tests than non- volunteer Ss. 

Prediction 4 . Ss in reinforcement counseling groups 
(CR and R) will score higher on study behavior criterion tests in 
follow-up testing than Ss in control groups (P and C). 

2. Reinforcement counseling is effective in fostering farr 
vorable attitudes to college success and study . Predictions derived 
from this hypotheses were; 

Prediction 5 . Ss in reinforcement counseling groups 
(CR and R) will have more favorable attitudes to college success 
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following treatment than Ss who have not had reinforcement counsel- 
ing. 



Prediction 6 . Ss in reinforcement counseling groups 
(CR and R) will have more favorable attitudes to study following treat 
ment than Ss who have not had reinforcement counseling. 



3. Reinforcement counseling is effective in increasing 
academic achievement of college students . Prediction derived from 
this hypothesis was: 



Prediction 7 . Ss in reinforcement counseling groups 
(CR and R) will have higher GPA following treatment than Ss in con- 
trol groups (P and C). 




In addition to the three major hypotheses of the study, data 
were gathered relevant to evaluation of using non- professionals in a 
residence hall counseling program. The study attempted to gather 
information pertaining to the following questions: 



Are there definable basic need patterns which identify ef- 
fective counselors? 



Are student ratings effective criteria for selecting non- 
professional student-advisors? 



U. Method 



A. Experimental Design 



This study attempted tc test effects of reinforcement coun- 
seling on students* study behavior, attitude to college success and 
study, and academic achievement. In this, investigation study behav- 
ior was limited to verbal behavior in which verbal responses were 
used as indices for inferring that study behavior activities on the part 
of Ss had occurred in the past, was occurring at the time, or was 
planned as a future occurrence. Attitutdes to college success and 
study were inferred from responses indicating predisposition to use 
effective study behaviors or to improve scholastic performance. 
Academic achievement was inferred from performance in coursework 
as measured by students' grade point average. Reinforcement coun- 
seling was the primary independent variable in theJ; study. 



A pretest-posttest control group design was implemented, 
including active and inactive control groups with Ss assigned randomly 
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to treatment condition. In testing major hypotheses covariance tech- 
niques were used to test for significant differences on criterion meas- 
ures between control and experimental treatments. Control over sex, 
major field, and residence of S was achieved through statistical tech- 
niques, and control over Hawthorne effect was achieved:through use 
of placebo groups. Control over counselor influence was achieved 
through use of a counterbalanced design with three replications over 
the three quarter sequence of the academic year, with counselors ini- 
tially assigned to replication 1, 2, or 3.(Table 1). 



Table 1. Treatment replication over three 
quarters . 



Counselor 




Quarter 




Replication 


Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


1 


CR 


R 


P 


2 


R 


P 


CR 


3 


P 


CR 


R 



Control over counselor attitude to counseling technique and 
practice effects was implemented through analysis of variance tech- 
niques . 



B. Subjects 

The population for the study consisted of students living in 
university residences who volunteered to participate in a Special Study 
Project for the purpose of improving study habits and increasing aca- 
demic achievement. In each residence student advisors circulated 
Participant Agreement forms (Appendix A) on which students desiring 
to participate in the program indicated their intentions to improve 
study behavior. In signing the agreement form students, made a con- 
tract with the project administration, agreeing to participate in one 
thirty -minute group session for seven consecutive weeks and acknow-r 
ledging the aim tp improve study behavior and increase GPA. 

f 

Ovffx 1300 students signed; the agreement forms. From the 
pool of name^s, 928 students randomly selected made up the sample. 
Randomizad;ion was stratified by residence hall and quarter. Assign- 
ment of ^s to treatment conditions is shown in Table 2, Appendix B. 
Description of the sample by sex, major field, grade, and residence 
is given in Appendix C, Tables 3 and 4. 

During winter quarter eleven students who were non- volun- 
teers were assigned to cue -reinforcement groups, and data from these 
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Ss were used to indicate effectiveness of reinforcement counseling 
with non- volunteer Ss . 

C. Non-professional Counselors 

The regularly assigned resident assistants in 1?^ university 
residences implemented the counseling treatment in this investigation. 
It was assumed that counselor differences would be controlled to some 
extent by virtue of the ^ct that the university follows a prescribed 
selection policy in hiring students for resident hall assistantships. 
Basic criteria include demonstrated leadership qualities, scholarship, 
and personal characteristics relevant to student- to -student advising. 

A total of 68 resident assistants participated in the project, 
including 43 who were group leaders for three consecutive quarters. 
Assignment of resident assistants to counseling treatments for all, 
winter, and spring terms is described in Appendix D, Table 5. 






D. Training Program 



Intensive pre-service and in-service training of resident 
assistants who implemented the counseling role was conducted. Pre- 
service training the week before registration for fall quarter was car- 
ried out under direction of the project director and program assist- 
ants. Didactic instruction, demonstration, reading, role playing, 
and tape recordings of pilot sessions provided the basis for seminar 
sessions prior to the onset of the project. Resident assistants were 
trained in reinforcement counseling rationale and techniques. Resi- 
dent assistants who were introduced to the project winter or spring 
term were given the same intensive pre-service training. 






Inservice training was carried on throughout the year under 
direction of program assistants. Weekly conferences were held with 
resident assistants during their first term, with monthly sessions 
during subsequent terms. Project director supervised and directed 
the in-service seminar held with all resident assistants at the begin- 
ning of winter and spring terms . 

E. Program Materials 

Three counselor's packets, one for each technique, were 
tested and experimentally validated during the pilot project. Packets 
were distributed to resident assistants at the beginning of each quar^ 
ter, according to the appropriate technique. Packet materials were 
designed to serve a dual purpose, to provide control over counseling 
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techniques and to reinforce the training program. Packets were in- 
tended to be self-contained units, including all essential materials for 
use by the resident assistants implementing the group counseling pro- 
gram. 

The three packets prepared for this study were developed 
for specific cue -reinforcement technique (CR), general cue -reinforce- 
ment technique (R), and placebo groups, (P). All packets contained 
general background information to reinforce the pre-service training 
lectures; participant agreement forms; reminder letters to be sent by 
resident assistant to participants reminding them of the weekly ses- 
sions and reinforcing attendance; detailed instructions for the coun- 
seling technique to be used; tape-recorder instructions and attendance 
records; and special instructions for each session. The guides for 
the individual sessions included information on opening the counseling 
session, using the appropriate counseling technique for the 20-minute 
counseling period, and closing the session. 

Materials in all^packets were exactly the same with the ex- 
ception of the general counseling instructions and specific session 
counseling guides. General directions for specific cue -reinforce- 
ment counseling are given in Appendix A-21, for general cue-rein- 
forcement counseling in Appendix A-44, and for placebo group coun- 
seling in Appendix A- 52. In specific cue-reinforcement counseling 
specific cue-questions were used to guide and direct the discussion. 
These are included in Appendixes A- 25 to 41. i The general cue ques- 
tions and specific instructions for counseling sessions in (R) treat- 
ment are given in Appendixes A-44 to 51. The instructions for place- 
bo group counseling and specific instructions for counseling session 
are given in Appendixes A-52 and 53. The complete CR packet is in- 
cluded in Appendixes A-1 to 43. The basic reading pamphlet used for 
placebo groups in session 2, Planning Schedules, is given in Appen- 
dixes A- 54 to 58. Similar pamphlets were prepared for the other 
sessions. 



F. Treatments 



During each replication seven group counseling sessions 
were held. Each counseling group consisted of four Ss and the resi- 
dent assistant implementing the counseling role. The first session 
was held the second week of each quarter. The pretesting and organ- j 
izing of groups were done during the first week. Each of the seven 
sessions focused on a selected topic relating to use of good study hab- 
its, such as "Planning Schedules, " or "Taking Notes, " (Appendix A). 
The sessions were tape-recorded to permit monitoring of sessions 
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and code analysis. The sessions were send -structured and were di- 
vided arbitrarily into three periods: opening, 3 to 5 minutes in which 
counselor established relationship and defined topic for the session; 
counseling, 20 minutes, in which counselor implemented technique 
assigned; and closing 3 to 5 minutes, in which counselor called for 
summary of the session and implemented termination techniques. 

During the ^0-minute counseling interval in each session 
counselor implemented appropriate techniques according to assigned 
treatment, specific cue-reinforcement (CR), general cue-reinforce- 
ment (R), or placebo (P). It was assumed that in all sessions involv- 
ing all treatments opening and closing intervals would be constant. 

It was assumed, fiirther, that in all sessions counselor would demon- 
strate positive regard for the group members, show warmth and em- 
pathy, be’ understanding and accepting. 

The four treatments which were compared in this investiga- 
tion were as follows: 

1. Specific cue -reinforcement (CR). During the counsel- 
ing interval group leader gave specific cues (Appendixes A-21, A-25- 
41) and reinforced verbally selected responses of participants. Cues 
were leading questions to guide and direct responses of participants, 
such as, "What do you think about planning time for relaxation and 
rest?" Reinforcers were verbal responses such as "Good idea, " 
"That sounds like a good point, " "Hm-mmm, " "You find that setting 
aside a certain time for study each day is a good idea." Typescript 
of specific cue -reinforcement (CR) session is given in Appendix E. 

2. General cue -reinforcement (R). This treatment was 
like the specific cue-reinforcement (CR) treatment with the exception 
of the nature of cues used. In general cue -reinforcement (R) counsel- 
ing during the counseling interval; the group leader gave general cues, 
instead of specific ones, to guide a.nd direct participant responses 
(Appendixes 44-51) and reinforced verbally selected responses of 
group members referring to use of good study habits. Cues were 
leading questions such as. What do you think about planning sched- 
ules?? "Any idea?" Verbal reinforcers were the same as those used 
in the CR treatment, and in general were defined as any response by 
the counselor which showed approval and encouragement for the par- 
ticipant's responses. In both CR and R treatments the group leader 
tried consistently to support any verbal beha-vior of group members 
referring to good study habits, including references to past perform- 
ance, ideas suggested by others, intentions to try out study techniques 
The sessions were intended to be free from threat and leaders were 
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prepared to conduct sessions in non-mechanized fashion, being free 
to speak in the college vernacular and to participate with the members 
in the thinking about good study habits. In both CR and R treatments, 
counselors used a prepared guide to effective study summarizing gen- 
erally accepted effective study techniques as a basis for defining 
"good study habits • " In instances when a group member referred to a 
technique which would not generally be accepted as a good study habit, 
leader made no response other than to redirect the discussion. 

3. Placebo counseling (P). The placebo groups were de- 
signed as active controls. In these groups planned cueing and rein- 
forcement were not used by the group leader. The resident assist- 
ants were not aware that this was a control treatment. Placebo 
groups were intended to replicate the approach most generally used 
in effective study programs. It was assumed that counselors in these 
groups would show the same warmth, empathy, and understanding for 
group members as in the reinforcement groups. Opening and closing 
of sessions were the same as in the reinforcement sessions. After 
the opening period, the resident assistant distributed individual cop- 
ies of three-to-five page mimeographed pamphlets (Appendixes A-54 
to 58) on the topic for the current weekly session. Members were 
asked to read the materials, following which pamphlets were collect- 
ed and group members discussed what they had read (Appendixes A-52 
and 53). 

4. Inactive control (C). Ss assigned to inactive control 
did not participate in group sessions. Pre and post criterion tests 
were administered to control Ss. 

G. Evaluation, Data -gathering, and Data Treatment 

* 

Data were gathered to determine the extent to which prima- 
ry objectives were achieved, to test the research hypotheses, and to 
answer secondary research questions. 

1. To determine the effects of reinforcement counseling 
on students' study behavior (Hypothesis 1) the Brown Holtzman Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitudes was administered as a pretest and the 
Study Habits Inventory (Appendix F) was administered as a posttest. 
The Brown Holtzman SSHA, designed as an instrument to provide an 
inventory of student's study habits and attitudes, has an internal con- 
sistency coefficient, split third, of .92 for men and .84 for women, 
with mtest-retest coefficient of .95 for men and .93 for women 
(Brown and Holtzman, 1956), The Study Habits Inventory (SHE) (Ap- 
pendix F), administered as posttreatment criterion test, was 
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developed during the 1964-65 pilot project, with reliability coefficient 
on test-rest of .88 to .92. Instrument development, standardization, 
reliability and validity, and norms are described in Appendix G. 
Percentiles corresponding to raw scores for the Study Habits Inven- 
tory are given in Appendix H. 

Mean scores on pretreatment Brown Holtzmau SSHA and 
posttreatment Study Habits Inventory were computed by treatment. 
Lease squares analysis of variance was performed on these data tak- 
ing into account for initial differences. Data onSs‘ sex, major, and 
counselor were gathered to permit description Of sample and make 
possible comparisons of scores on criterion tests by treatment with 
selected variables controlled. To determine influence of counselor’s 
attitude to technique used, counselors were asked to give preferential 
ratings to the three techniques. Ratings were correlated with mean 
group scores on the study behavior. criterion test. To control for 
practice effects, mean group scores on the study behavior criterion 
tests were correlated with amount of practice. These data involving 
statistical treatment of criterion scores for study behavior permitted 
testing Predictions 1 and 

2. To determine effects of reinforcement counseling on 
non-volunteer students (Hypothesis 1, Prediction 3), data were gath- 
ered on 11 students on academic probation at the end of fall term who 
were referred to the project by the Head Advisor of the School of Edu- 
cation. Scores on the study behavi.or criterion tests and pre-and post- 
treatment GPA were gathered. 

3. A six-month follow-up was made of 160 Ss, 40 random- 
ly selected from each of the four treatments, to determine differences 
in study behavior over time. The criterion test for study behavior 
was administered to the Ss at three-month and six-month intervals 
following post-treatment administration, of Study Habits Inventory. 
Means were computed and analysis of variance performed on the data 
to test Prediction 4 of Hypothesis 1. 

4. To determine effects of reinforcement counseling on stu- 
dents' attitudes to college success and study (Hypothesis 2), a open- 
ended questionnaire was administered as a post-treatment criterion 
test. The instrument. Project Ewiluation (Appendix I), v/as designed 
to elicit responses from students to indicate their attitudes toward 
college success and study. Students participating in reinforcement 
and placebo groups completed the inventory following the last counsel- 
ing session. Comparison was m?de between responses of Ss in rein- 
forcement and active control groups, to the question, "In what ways 
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has the Special Study Project been of value to you?" Answers to the 
question were coded and categorized as follows: intends to improve 
scholastically; feels better adjusted to college; has greater motivation 
for doing well; intends to organize studies; has met new friends; has no 
incentive to do well* Reliability of categorizing of code units was ac- 
complished foUowing Guetzkow (1950) in which proportion of units up- 
on which coders agreed was used to estimate accuracy of categorizing, 
with number of units for establishing categorizing reliability set at 
150, on the assumption that it is not necessary to have more than 150 
units of qualitative material classified by two coders to obtain stable 
estimates of probability with which each unit is classified correctly 
since lower limits of values of theoretical proportion of agreement 
tend to level after N = 150. Reliability of categorizing, determined 
by coding responses in six categories, computed by determining ratio 
of number of actual agreements to possible agreements, was found to 
be . 94. Comparison of responses was made by treatments to provide 
data relevant to Prediction 5. 

Responses to the question, "Did you enjoy working on the 
Special Study Project?" were used as indices of students’ attitude to 
study. Responses were categorized as Yes, No, Somewhat, and re- 
liability (r - .97) of categorizing was established. Responses were 
compared by treatment to provide data relevant to Prediction 6. 

In addition to the two questions aimed at gathering data rel- 
evant to Hypothesis 2, effects of reinforcement counseling on studen,ts' 
attitude to college success and study, the Project Evaluation contained 
a question concerning Ss’ reaction to group leader, a question to de- 
termine awareness of response-reinforcement contingency, and four 
buffer questions. 

i 

5. To determine effects of reinforcement counseling on ac- 
ademic achievement (Hypothesis 3), Ss’ pre-treatment accumulative 
grade point average, and post- treatment term GPA were gathered. 
Initial GPA for freshmen students was determined by using accumula- 
tive high school GPA, converted to equivalent college GPA. Conver- 
sion was made using formulas derived from prior institutional study 
indicating a differential of .85 between high school laccumulative GPA 
and equivalent college GPA. Means were complied by treatment and 
subjected to least squares variance analysis to account for initial dif- 
ferences in testing Prediction 7. 

In addition to testing the three major hypotheses and the 
seven predictions derived from the hypotheses, data were gathered 
relating to secondary research questions as follows: 
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1. To determine the extent to which basic need patterns of 
effective counselors could be defined, the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule was administered to all resident assistants implement- 
ing counseling roles in the project. These data were gathered to per- 
mit correlation with mean scores on the study behavior criterion test 
for counseling groups. 

Z, To determine extent to which student ratings would be 
viable for selection criteria for resident assistants, student ratings 
of counselor effectiveness were gathered and these data were corre- 
lated with mean scores on the study behavior criterion test. Corre- 
lation was computed to determine congruence between participant's 
perception of counselor effectiveness and counseling effectiveness as 
determined by attainment of counseling goals. 

All sessions were tape-recorded. A typescript of a coun- 
seling session is given in Appendix E. All tapes were monitored to 
permit analysis of counseling techniques and determine extent to 
which technique implemented by resident assistant corresponded with 
assigned technique. Reliability of tape coding was established by 
comparing 12 tapes, coded by two independent coders. Inter-coder 
reliability of .88 was found. Results of coding tapes revealed agree- 
ment of 64 percent between technique used and technique assigned for 
CR and R groups, and 47 percent for P groups. In the case of CR and 
R groups, there was confounding of cueing and failure to reinforce at 
optimum level (80 percent of reinforceable responses). In the case of 
P groups, over half the counselors used some reinforcement for good 
study habit responses of participants. 

Observation was made of 21 randomly selected sessions, 
seven for each technique, by independent observers. Observation 
checklists, completed at the end of each observation, provided data 
on counseling technique and timing. Data revealed 61 percent agree- 
ment on technique and ^Z percent agreement on timing of session. 



III. Results 



A. Description of Institutional Setting, Counseling Setting^ 
Sample, and Resident Assistants 

1. Ins titutional S etting . Generalizing results from a re- 
search investigation requires consideration of the research setting 
and sample. This study of residence hall counseling, with resident 
assistants implementing role of non-professional counselors, was 
conducted at Oregon State University, a land-grant institution with a 
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total student enrollment of approximately 12, 500. The extent to which 
findings from the study will generalize to other institutions of higher 
education is limited by the degree of comparability between institution- 
al settings. 

The city of Corvallis, in whigh Oregon State University is 
located, has a population of about 29 1 000 including student enrollment. 
The university, one of the institutions of the State System of Higher 
Education, dates from 1868 when it was designated the agricultural 
college for the State of Oregon. The curriculum, reflecting the in- 
fluence of the land-grant act, has continued to stress programs on 
science, engineering, business and technology. The jfive largest 
schools in terms of 1965-66 enrollment were Science, Engineering, 
Education, Humanities, and Business and Technology, respectively. 

At Oregon State University students live in university re- 
sidences, cooperatives, sororities, fraternities, and off-campus 
housing. This study was limited to students in university residences. 
At the time of the study approximately 4, 000 students were housed in 
12 university residences. All of the halls were staffed by members 
of the Student Services staff, with head residents and assistant head 
residents responsible for the total operation of each hall, and resi- 
dent assistants acting as advisors to individual living groups. Resi- 
dent assistants were upperclass or graduate students. Living groups 
consisted of students residing on a single floor in a designated area, 
typically in one of the wings. Residence hall characteristics are de- 
scribed in Appendix J , Table 6. 

2. Counseling Setting. The counseling sessions were held 
in late afternoon or evening in the resident assistant’s room in the 
residence hall. Each counseling group consisted of four students of 
the same sex and the resident assistant, also of the same sex. No 
attempt was made to structure group composition in terms of grade 
level of GPA of participants. It was assumed that groups would be 
relatively comparable as a function of random assignment of Ss to 
groups . 



Attendance records (Appendix A -24) for the groups were 
maintained, indicating comparable attendance across groups. Absen- 
teeism was negligible. Attendance records suggested that control 
over amount of counseling time was maintained. 

3. Sample . With the exception of 11 non-volunteer students 
who v/ere referrals from the Head Advisor in the School of Education 
winter quarter, all Ss in the study volunteered to participate in the 
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project and stated at the outset that they desired to improve their 
study habits and scholastic performance. The description of the sam- 
ple by age, sex, grade level, major field, and residence is given in 
Appendix C. 

4. Resident Assistants. Qf the 68 resident assistants who 
participated in the study, 35 were male and 33 were fema^le. The 
mean age of the males was 21.38, with range from 18 to 25 years. 

The mean age of the females was 20.38, with range from 19 to 25 
years (Appendix K-1). Resident assistants were from the nine major 
fields of the university. Distribution by sex and major field is shown 
in Appendix K- 2, Table 8. 

Comparison of grade level of resident assistants by sex re- 
vealed that males were predominantly seniors, whereas there were 
morfs juniors among females. There were three male and two female 
resident assistants who were lower division students. These students 
were older than the average undergraduate. The distribution by grade 
level and sex of resident assistant is shown in Appendix K-3, Table 9» 

B. Pre -treatment Study Behavior and Scholastic Performance. 



The Brown Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
was administered to all Ss the first week of each quarter, prior to on 
set of treatment to determine initial differences among treatment 
groups in their study behavior. Results are reported in Table 10. 



Table 10. Pre-treatment study behavior of Ss in four treatment 
groups as measured by Brown Holtzman SS HA. 







Treatment 








Specific Cue 
B,einf o r c erxxent 
N = 232 


General Cue 
Reinforcement 
N = 232 


Active 
Control 
N = 232 


Inactive 
Control 
N. = 232 


Mean Raw 
Score 




30.762 


29.737 


34.397 



As can be seen from Table 10, Ss in reinforcement and ac- 
tive control groups were relatively homogeneous with respect to their 
study habits before particijiation in the treatment groups; whereas Ss 
assigned to inactive control demonstrated higher level of study behav- 
ior at the outset. Adjustment for initial differences was made through 
least. square’s variance a’nalysis ih’.treating data from the criterion, 
tests. 
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Accumulative GPA taken at the close of the quarter preced- 
ing assignment of Ss to treatment was used as a measure of pre- 
treatment scholastic performance. For fall term freshmen accumula^ '. 
tive high school GPA, adjusted to equivalent college GPA, was used 
as pre-treatment index of scholastic performance. Table 11 reports 
the mean GPA for the four treatment groups prior to treatment. 



Table 11. Pre-treatment GPA of Ss in four treatment groups. 





Specific Cue 
Reinfo rc ement 
N = 232 


General Cue 
Reinforcement 
N =232 


Active 
Control 
N = 232 


Inactive 
Control 
N = 232 


Pre -treatment 
Mean Accumula - 
tive GPA 


2.039 


2. 066 


2.191 


2.429 



Inspection of Table 11 indicates that the reinforcement and 
active control groups were relatively homogeneous in scholastic per- 
formance before participation in the project; whereas the Ss in inac- 
tive control had a higher mean GPA at the outset. 

C. Results of Criterion Tests 



Major computations, comprising analysis of data from cri- 
terion tests included analyses of varianc effects cf planned 

reinforcement counseling on students' study behavior and academic 
achievement; and determining correlation coefficients to describe as- 
sociations between variables. 



1 , Testing Effects of Planned Reinforcement Counseling 
on Study Behavior . To test effects of planned reinforcement counsel- 
ing with small groups of college students on students' study behavior, 
four treatment conditions were compared: (CR) specific cue -rein- 
forcement, in which counselor gave specific cues and reinforced par- 
ticipant good study behavior responses; (R) general cue -reinforce- 
ment, in which counselor gave general cues and reinforced good study 
behavior responses: (P) placebo groups, constituting active controls, 
in which counselor withheld cueing and reinforcers; and (C), active 
controls, in which students did not participate in group counseling 
sessions. The criterion test for study behavior was the Study Habits 
Inventory (SHI), administered to Ss in the four treatments as a post- 
test to measure use of effective study behavior. Scores on the inven- 
tory for Ss in each of the four treatment conditions were summed and 
means computed. Mean scores on the Study Habits Inventory, post- 
tr^tment criterion test for study behavior, for the four treatments 
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are shown in Table 12. 



Table 12. Mean scores on Study Habits Inventory for four treatment 
groups . 







Treatment 








Specific Cue 
Reinfo rc ement 
N = 232 


General Cue 
Reinforcement 
N = 232 


Active 
Control 
N = 232 


Inactive 
Control 
N = 232 


Mean Study 
Habits Inven- 
tory Scores 


194.9 


194.6 


175.4 


173.9 



a. Control for Ss* Initial Differences, Sex, and Major 
Field. In analyzing data relevant to comparison of mean scores on 
the criterion test for use of effective study behavior- it appeared that 
one source of variation among groups would include initial study be- 
h?ivior differences. 

In addition to differences in initial study behavior, it ap- 
peared that other sources of variation among groups on the criterion 
would include sex and major field of S, and differential counselor ef- 
fects. In controlling for S sex and major field, mean scores on the 
criterion test were computed for these variables to permit statistical 
control. The mean scores for treatment groups by sex and major 
field are reported in Appendix L-i, Table 13. Treatment means, re- 
ported in Table 12, clearly point to treatment differences between ex- 
perimental and control groups. The means for sex were 178.4 and 
191.0 for male and female Ss, respectively. Mean scores by major 
field ranges from 179*5 to 193.6. 

Taking into account unequal ceil frequencies and to control 
for initial differences, least squares analysis of variance was per- 
formed on the dat^. The variance analysis, reported in Appendix 
L-2, Table 14, revealed significant main efforts for sex and treat- 
ment at the .001 level. Main effects for major and interactions were 
not significant. Individual comparisons between treatments revealed 
no differences between the two reinforcement groups and no differen- 
ces between the iww cojutrol groups. Differences between reinforce- 
ment and control treatments were significant at .001 level. 

These findings support Prediction 1, that Ss under rein- 
forcement counseling would score higher than Ss in control groups. 
The findings do not support Prediction 2, that specific cue reinforce- 
ment counseling would be more effective than general cue 
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reinforcement counseling. 

b. Control for Counselor Differences. Attitude, and 
Practice. It was assumed that differences between treatments on the 
criterion tests would include variance associated with counselor ef- 
fects. Therefore, adjusted mean Study Habits Inventory scores and 
adjusted post-treatment GPA were computed by treatment group and 
counselor for reinforcement and active control groups .(Appendix L-3, 
Table 15), based on data from 43 counselors who participated in the 
project for three consecutive quarters. Mean scores for counselor, 
based on 12 participant scores, ranged from 171.50 to 206.34. Mean 
post-treatment GPA, derived on data from forth three counselors, 
ranged from 1.82 to 2.54. Analysis of covariance performed on the 
data (Appendix Ii-4, Table 16) reveals significant main effects for 
treatments for both of the criterion variables. Main counselor ef- 
fects and counselor X treatment interaction failed to reach levels of 
statistical significance. 



To determine the extent to which attitude of resident as- 
sistants to counseling technique used influenced his counseling effec- 
tiveness, resident assistants were required to make a forced prefer- 
ential rating of the three counseling techniques. Ratings were corre- 
lated with mean Study Habits Inventory scores for groups in the three 
counseling treatments. For counseling groups of the 43 resident as- 
sistants who participated for three consecutive terms correlation be- 
tween mean group SHI and resident assistants' rating of counseling 
technique was found to be jr - . 002 (NS). 



To determine practice effects on resident assistant coun- 
seling effectiveness, a counterbalanced design was implemented as a 
control and a correlation was made between group SHI scores and 
amount of practice of resident assistant. A correlation between gfcaip 
SHI score and amount of counseling practice, 1, 2, or 3 quarters, 
was found to be r ■= -.062, which was not significantly different from 
zero cprrelation. 



Mean participant group SHI scores were computed by sex 
of counselor to determine differences between male and female resi- 
dent assistants. For the 43 resident assistants who participated for 
three consecutive quarters, including 21 males and 22 females, mean 
'group SHI scores were found to be 183.70 and 194.33 for males and 
females, respectively. Analysis of variance performed on these data 
revealed an F-ratio of 27.00, significant at the .001 level. 

Results from the variance analyses, controlling for 
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variance associated with Ss* sex and major field and counselor injQu- 
ence, clearly support the hypothesis that planned reinforcement coun- 
seling is effective in improving students' study behavior. The data 
confirmed prediction 1, that Ss in reinforcement counseling groups 
(CR and R) would score higher on criterion test for use of effective 
study behavior than Ss in control groups (P and C) . 

Comparison of means for CR and R groups failed to yield a 
significant ratio . The data did not confirm I^edictibn 2. that speci- 
fic cue -reinforcement (CR) groups would score higher on the criter- 
ion test for effective study behavior than general cue-reinforcement 
(RJ groapB. 

c . Control Over Ss' Motivation . It was expected that 
motivation would have limiting influence on effects of reinforcement 
counseling to improve Ss' study behavior. Therefore a test was made 
involving non-volunteer students, assuming that they would not be as 
highly motivated to achieve scholastic success and to improve in study 
habits as the volunteer students who stated at the outset that they 
wanted to achieve these goals. Eleven non-volunteer students parti- 
cipated in specific cue -reinforcement (CR) and general cue -reinforce- 
ment (R) groups during winter quarter. These students, all on aca- 
demic probation, were referred by the Head Adivsor of the School of 
Education. Pre-treatment Brown Holtzman SSHA scores, post-treat- 
ment SHE scores, and GPA for pre-treatment quarter, post- treatment 
quarter, and change in GPA are reported in Appendix L-5. The sam- 
ple was not sufficiently large to permit generalizing from the data. 

It may be observed, however, that mean Brown-Holtzman SSHA pre- 
test score of 28.45 compared to a mean of 30.74 for volunteer Ss; the 
mean Study Habits Inventory Score of 208. 27 for non- volunteer Ss 
compared to mean of 200.09 for volunteer Ss in the reinforcement 
groups. Results from GPA reveal that of the 11 non-volunteers only 
one failed to increase in GPA at the end of the treatment quarter. 
Change in GPA ranged from -« 27 to +1* 10, with median change of 
+.60. For the ten students who improved in GPA, the change ranged 
from +.21 to +1.10, with mean change of +.699. These data neither 
confirmed nor failed to confirm Prediction 3, that volunteer Ss, re- 
ceiving reinforcement counseling would score higher on criterion 
tests than non-volunteer Ss. 

d. Control Over Hawthorne Effect. Placebo groups 
were used in this study to control for Hawthorne effect. Significant 
differences were found between experimental treatments (CR and R) 
and placebo groups (P). The placebo groups, however, showed a high- 
er mean score on the criterion tests than the inactive controls. 
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Inspection of means for the four treatments, CR, R, P, and C .re- 
veals a linear relationship indicating influence of Hawthorne effect on 
Ss in the active control (P) groups « However, in all instances exper- 
imental reinforcement groups were significantly superior to placebo 
groups (P) on criterion tests for study behavior. This is demonstrat- 
ed in Appendix L-7 showing results of post-treatment criterion tests 
and follow-up tests for the four treatment conditions. 

2. Testing Long-term Effects of Planned Reinforcement 
Counseling. To determine long-term effects of reinforcement coun- 
seling on study behavior, the Study Habits Inventory was administered 
to 160 Ss, 40 randomly selected from each of the four treatments, at 
three -month and six- month intervals following treatment. The mean 
scores for the four treatment groups were computed for post- 
treatment, three-month, six-month testing. These data, reported in 
Appendix L-6, indicate that over the six-month time period the mean 
scores on the criterion test increased from 181 to 201 for specific 
cue-reinforcem.ent; increased from 182 to 202 for general cue-rein- 
forcement; remained constant at 184 for placebo groups; and decreased 
from 134 to 173 for inactive control Ss. Analysis of variance per- 
fromed on these data using pseudo three-way classification to allow 
for replication on same individuals within blocks with different Ss in 
each block (Model XVII, McNemar, 1962) revealed a significant F- 
ratio at the . 001 level for time X treatment interaction and main 
treatment effects, with significant F ratio at the .01 level for main 
time effects. The significant interaction may be observed by inspect- 
ing Appendix L-6. These data support the hypothesis that behavior 
modification from planned reinforcement counseling generalizes over 
time. Results confirmed Prediction 4, that Ss in reinforcement coun- 
seling treatment groups would have higher scores on tests of use of 
effective study behavior on follow-up criterion tests than Ss in control 
groups . 



3 . Results From Criterion Tests of Attitudes to College 
and Study. Following treatment Ss who participated in reinforcement 
and placebo counseling groups completed a Project Evaluation. Two 
of the questions on the instrument were intended to elicit responses 
relative to Ss' attitudes to college success and study. 

a. Responses to the question, "How was the Special 
Study Project of value to you? " were subjected to content analysis. 

It was assumed that responses would indicate predisposition to succeed 
in college work. A random sample of responses from the three treat- 
ment groups, CR, R, and P, is shown in Appendix M-1. Results, re- 
ported in Appendix M-2, indicate no differences in treatment groups 
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in responses classes. The data did not support Prediction 5, that •" 
students in reinforcement counseling groups would develop more fa- 
voraMe .attitudes to college success than students in control treatment. 

b. Responses to the question, "Did you enjoy working 
on the Special Study Project?" were coded and tabulated. It was as- 
sumed that responses to this question would indicate predisposition 
to study. Inspection of response frequencies, reported in Appendix 
M-3, indicates no differences between reinforcement and placebo 
groups in degree of enjoyment from participating in the counseling 
groups. The data did not support Prediction 6, that students in rein- 
forcement counseling groups would develop more favorable attitudes 
to study than students in control groups . 

The data did not support the hypothesis that reinforce- 
ment counseling would be effective in developing favorable attitudes 
to college success and study. 

4. Results From Criterion Measures of Scholastic Per- 
formance. Students' GPA was used as the criterion of scholastic per- 
formance. Mean GPA for the term in which Ss were assigned to one 
of the four treatment conditions was computed for the treatment con- 
ditions. These data are shown in Table 21. 



Table 21. Post-treatment mean GPA for Ss in four treatment groups. 







Treatment 








Specific Cue 
Reinforcement 
N = 232 


General Cue 
R einf o r c ement 
N = 232 


Active 
Control 
N =; 232 


Inactive 
Control 
N ? 232 


Post- treatment 
Adjusted Mean 
GPA 


2.31 


2.21 


2.16 


2.46 



The mean GPA reported for the four treatment groups in 
Table 21 was adjusted for initial differences, shown in Table IT, in the 
variance analysis. Pre-treatment and post-treatment mean GPA for 
sex, major field, and treatment are reported in Appendix N-1, Table 
22 . 



To take into account unequal cell frequencies and to adjust 
for initial differences, least squares analysis of variance was per- 
formed on the data. The variance analysis (Appendix N-2, Table 23, 
revealed significant main effects for treatment (p. < 001) and sex 
(p. < 05). The interactions and main effects for xnajor field were not 
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significant. 



Inspection of means reported in Table 21 indicates that both 
reinforcement groups, starting with initial GPA of 2.03 and 2.06 in- 
creased in GPA to 2.31 and 2. 21 on the post-treatment measure. 
Compared to this, the two control groups tended to remain at approx- 
imately the same level, starting with 2. 19 and 2.42 GPA for the ac- 
tive and inactive control groups, respectively and having 2. 16 and 
2.46 on post-treatment GPA. 



Individual comparisons between treatments revealed no dif- 
ferences between the two reinforcement groups and no differences be- 
tween the two control groups. Significant differences were found be- 
tween reinforcement and control treatments. 




These data confirm Prediction 7 that Ss under reinforce- 
ment counseling would have higher post-treatment GPA than Ss in con- 
trol groups . 



5. Awareness. An attempt was made to determine extent 
to which $s awareness was a significant variable related to the criter- 
ion. In the Project Evaluation which Ss completed following the last 
counseling session, a question was included to determine if Ss were 
aware of the response -reinforcement contingency. Awareness was 
defined as the degree of the S’s recognition of an explicit relationship 
between his response and counselor reinforcement. Operationally 
the S was considered to have positive awareness if he could verbalize 
the S response-E reinforcement relationship. Tabulation of respon<- 
ses to the item revealed that none of the Ss verbalized recognition of 
the response-reinforcement contingency. 



6. Evaluation of Residence Hall Counseling Program Using 
Non-professional Student-Counselors . To answer questions concern- 
ing use of nO;P-professionals in a residence hall counseling program, 
an attempt was made to determine basic need patterns of resident as- 
sistants which identify effective counselors; and association between 
counseling effectiveness and ratings of counselors by group partici- 
pants. 



a. Resident Assistants* Basic Need Patterns. To 
gather data on basic need patterns, the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule was administered to all resident assistants implementing 
the counseling role. Tabulation of consistency scores on the Edwards 
test revealed that 22 of the 68 resident assistants had raw scores of 
10 of less. Edwards (1959) states that "If a subject obtains a low 
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consistency score, say less than nine his scores on the 15 personality 
variables may be questioned. . . .If the consistency score is 11 or hi^~ 
er, we may regard this as evidence that the subject is not making his 
choices on the basis of chance alone.” In view of these qualifications 
regarding use of scores on personality variables, data from Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule were not used in this study. 

b. Participant Ratings of Counselor Effectiveness . 

All participants in counseling groups rated their group leader in temis 
of counselor effectiveness. The ratings on a 4-point scale, were cor- 
related with counseling effectiveness as measured by mean group SHI 
scores of participants to determine degree of congruence between 
clients' perception of counselor effectiveness and counseling effective- 
ness as measured by achievement of counseling goals. The correla- 
tion coefficient, = .138, between client rating and mean Study Habits 
Inventory score for the counseling group was not significantly differ- 
ent from zero correlation. 

IV. Discussion 



A. Effect of Reinforcement Counseling on Study Behavior 

The results from this study offer support for two of the 
four predictions drawn from the general hypothesis that improvement 
in Ss' study behavior is related to use of planned reinforcement coun- 
seling. Clear support of the prediction (1) that Ss who had participat- 
ed in reinforcement counseling groups would improve significantly 
more than Ss in control groups, is emphasized further in light of the 
findings that other variables assumed to be associated with study be- 
havior failed to qualify the major finding of differences between exper- 
imental and control treatments. As a result of implementing controls 
for sex and major field of subject, it was demonstrated clearly that 
despite differences which obtained between male and female subject, 
and among the nine major fields, in all instances the mean scores of 
Ss in reinforcement groups were higher tha.n those of Ss in control 
groups . 



The same finding held true when counselor effects were 
controlled, again demonstrating clearly the viability of reinforcement 
counseling as a technique for improving study behavior of college stu- 
dents. In controlling for counselor effects it was found that there 
were differences between female and male counselors. This is inter- 
preted in light of the differences obtaining between male and femals Ss. 



Since groups were composed of counselor and participants of the same 
sex, it is suggested that the findings of differences between male and 
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female counselors should not be taken to indicate superiority of fe- 
male counselors, but rather as a reflection of the sex differences in 
study behavior between male and female students as indicated clearly 
by pretest mean scores ’ in. favor of female students. 

Differences found between counselors in the variance analy- 
sis, though failing to reach statistical significance, indicate individu- 
al differences. It is suggested that to some extent the counselor dif- 
ferences may indicate a possibility of greater precision in screening 
and selection of resident assistants to implement a residence hall 
counseling program. 

The findings from analysis of practice effects, involving 
correlation of groujp scores on criterion test with amount of counsel- 
dug practice with resultant of -.062 which was not significantly dif- 
ferent from zero correlation, suggests that the counterbalanced de- 
sign for controlling counselor practice effects was viable. Since 
counselors used a new technique each quarter and since Ss assigned 
to counseling groups were naive, and assumed to have been drawn 
from the same population, it was not anticipated that practice would 
be a relevant variable in this investigation. It is suggested that under 
conditions in which the counselor used the same technique for three 
successive quarters, and/or had the same subjects for three consecu- 
tive quarters practice effects might obtain. 

The finding that the attitude of the counselor to the counsel- 
ing technique was not significantly correlated with counseling effec- 
tiveness (r = .002) appears to hold critical implications for develop- 
ment and implementation of counselor training programs. This find- 
ing clearly points to the potential for training students and/or non- 
professionals to implement counseling techniques, regardless of their 
predisposition to the technique. Data from this study point out that 
even though counselors ”felt more comfortable" or "preferred to use" 
the placebo technique, in which the counselor*s main function was to 
provide support and create a non-threatening environment, in terms 
of criterion tests they were more effective when using the reinforce- 
ment techniques . 

. The prediction of generalizability of modification of study 
behavior over time was supported by the significant F-ratio for treat- 
ment effects in the follow-up study. It is suggested that this finding is 
of particular importance, in that it documents the long-term effects 
of reinforcement counseling. Most of the data which have been re- 
ported thus far pointing to effectiveness of behavioral counseling have 
been based on immediate criterion tests. This finding has research 
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implications as well as relevance for student personnel program de> 
velopment. The follow-up in this investigation was limited to a six- 
month period. It is suggested that data are needed to establish the 
critical points at which the behavior levels off and/or starts to de- 
cline. If these data were established, programming then could be de- 
veloped to provide reinforcement at the points in time when it would 
be most efficient. Data are needed to indicate the time over which 
effects of one -quarter or one- semester reinforcement counseling can 
be expected to obtain. 

It is suggested that failure to support the prediction (2) that 
specific cueing (CR) would be more effective than general cueing (R) 
in improving Ss' study behavior in large measure is a function of con- 
founding of the two reinforcement treatments, rather than lack of dif- 
ferential e£Eects between the cueing patterns. In the ana,lysis of coun- 
seling session tapes, it was found that in one-third of the CR and R 
session (35%) there was confounding of specific and general cueing. 

It is suggested that there was more likelihood for contamination of 
cueing in replication 1 (CR, R, P) and replication 3 (P, CR, R) be- 
cause of the similarity between the two techniques and the greater 
possibility of carryover effects from one to the other. 

No attempt was made to determine if the prediction (3) con- 
cerning superiority of volunteer over non-volunteer Ss in improve- 
ment of study behavior was supported. The non-volunteer sample was 
so small (N - 11) that any conclusions drawn would have to be tenta- 
tive. Nevertheless, the results obtained suggested that motivation is 
not as significant a variable as had been expected. Further, there is 
indication that non-volunteer students, with scholastic deficiencies 
sufficient to warrant probation or suspension, can benefit from plan- 
ned reinforcement counseling. The non-volunteer data derived from 
this investigation point to the need for further research in this area, 
and the possibiliv/ of special remedial programs which might be im- 
plemented by student personnel staffs to help these students realize 
their potential. 

Results of the awareness test, which indicated that none of 
the Ss was able to verbalize recognition of the response-reinforce- 
ment contingency, indicate that awareness was not a relevant variable 
in this study. 

B. Effect of Reinforcement Counseling on Attitudes to College 

Success and Study 



The results of this study failed to support either of the two 




predictions derived from the general hypothesis that reinforcement 
counseling would be effective in fostering favorable attitudes to college 
success and study. 

The prediction (5) that Ss in reinforcement counseling 
groups would develop more favorable attitudes to college than Ss in 
control groups and the prediction (6) that Ss in reinforcement counsel- 
ing groups would develop more: favorable attitudes to study thanSs 
in control groups remained unsupported by the data. It is suggested 
that failure to support these predictions was a function of insufficient 
data, rather than untenability of the predictions. The data which were 
compared to test the predictions were derived from reinforcement 
counseling (CR) and (R) and active control (P) groups. No data were 
gathered from inactive control Ss (C). It is suggested that the find- 
ings indicating that Ss in the three counseling groups CR, R, and P 
were relatively homogeneous in their attitudes to college success and 
study, in effect, document the intended control over counseling envir- 
onment and counselor warmth, empathy, and understanding. It would 
appear that Ss in all counseling groups developed predispositions to 
succeed intheir college work and to study more effectively. TMs find- 
ing is in line with results reported from study seminars and effective 
study courses indicating that participants "learn how to study" and 
"develop favorable attitudes to study, " 

The discrepancy between attitudinal responses to effective 
study and behavioral study responses lends further evidence to support 
viability of reinforcement counseling as a technique to improve study 
behavior (Prediction 1). The findings from criterion tests of study 
behavior clearly point to superiority of Ss who participated in rein- 
forcement counseling (CR and R) over those in active control groups 
(P) despite the homogeneous attitude of Ss across the three treat- 
ments, as indicated by reported predispositions to use effective study 
behavior. 



, It is suggested that in future research comparison of atti- 
tudes of study between Ss in reinforcement groups and those in inac- 
tive control groups be made. 

C. Effect of Reinforcement Counseling on Scholastic Perform- 
ance 



The results from the study offer support for the prediction 
dr^wn from the general hypothesis that improvement inSs' scholastic 
performance is associated with reinforcement counseling. 3upport of 
the prediction (7) that Ss in reinforcement counseling treatments (CR 
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and R) would have higher adjusted GPA following treatment than Ss 
in control groups (P and C) is given by the significant main effects for 
treatment in the analysis of variance implemented controlling for sex 
and major field differences. 



These findings are in line with results on the criterion test 
of study behavior. In light of the correlation between study behavior 
and scholastic performance, the results are expected. It is suggested 
that continued improvement in scholastic performance would be ex- 
pected, paralleling the improvement in use of effective study behavior 
over the six-month follow-up period. 



D. 



Resident Kali Counseling Using Non-proiessioi^l Stu dent 
Counselors 



The data gathered relevant to the two major questions about 
resident hall counseling with non-professional staff provide informa- 
tion relevant to selection and screening of students for resident 
a&£ttStailtships involving group counseling assignments. 



Data relevant to the question of using basic need patterns, 
as defined by Edwards Personal Preference Schedule in identifying 
students who might be potentially effective in student-to- student ^pim- 
seling were not considered sufficiently reliable to permit generalizing 
the findings. Therefore, these data were not treated. It is suggested 
that the use of an instrument such as the Edwards in selecting resi- 
dent assistants would not be warranted unless there were assurance 
of higher consistency scores than obtained in this study. 



In relation to the question of using student ratings as bases 
for selecting resident assistants, data v/ere gathered to determine 
congruence between counselor’s ratings of the counselor effectiveness 
and counseling effectiveness as determined by criterion tests. It ap- 
pears from results of this study that clients can feel comfortable in 
the counseling relationship and have the feeling that the counselor is 
effective, and yet they may not be realizing their counseling goals. 

It is suggested that this apparent anomoly may be explained in terms 
of learning theory which would hold that as a function of frequency of 
reinforcement,, habit strength of subject would be increased. Thus, 

Ss under reinforcement treatment would come to see achievement of 
their goals as their ov/n accomplishment, rather than as a result of 
outside variables, such as the counselor. Lacking reinforcement, 
the Ss, such as those in placebo groups, perceive the counselor as 
supportive, warm, understanding, and helpful, Hov/ever Ss do not de- 
velop response potential to implement the counseling goals. They 
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attribute the attainment of their counseling goals to a counselor rather 
than seeing this as a function of their own behavior. 



V* Conclusions 



Previous studies have described programs for improving 
study behavior of college students. This investigation, implementing 
learning theory frame of reference, tested experimentally the use of 
reinforcement counseling in a residence hall setting to improve stu- 
dents' use of effective study habits, foster favorable attitudes to study, 
and improve academic achievement, , F in d in gs from the study support 
basic assumptions that non-r professional student-advisors can imple- 
ment counseling roles in a planned residence hall counseling program. 
The study provided data to indicate that reinforcement counseling is a 
viable technique to use with small groups of college students to modify 
study behavior. 



Results from this investigation supported the hypothesis 
that students increased their use of effective study habits as a function 
of planned reinforcement counseling. Two of the four predictions 
drawn from this hypothesis were supported. Students who received 
reinforcement counseling scored higher on the criterion test for use 
of effective study than those who were in active and inactive control 
groups. Students who received reinforcement counseling continued to 
increase their use of effective study behavior as indicated by criterion 
scores on a six-month follow-up, whereas Ss in placebo groups main- 
tained the same level over the six-month period and Ss in inactive 
control groups decreased in use of effective study. The support given 
this hypothesis is further emphasized in view of finding that reinforce- 
ment counseling groups ma.intained significantly higher scores on cri- 
terion tests compared to control groups, under conditions in which 
controls were implemented for subject differences in initial study be- 
havior, sex, and major field, and counselor differences, attitudes to 
study techniques, and practice. 



Data from the study did not support the hypothesis that re- 
inforcement counseling would develop favorable attitudes to study and 
college success. The predictions that Ss in reinforcement groups 
would develop more favorable attitudes to college success and to study 
than Ss in control groups was not confirmed. It was suggested that 
failure to confirm the predictions was a function of criterion testing, 
rather than untenability of the prediction. Comparisons on criterion 
tests were made between reinforcement groups and active control 
groups, . It was suggested that future research should be addressed to 
this question, comparing e3q)erimental and inactive controls, 
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Tiie study yielded d&tst to support thie feypothesis thut rein- 
forcement counseling would develop improved scholastic performance 
of college students. The prediction that Ss in reinforcement groups 
would he higher on the criterion, adjusted GPA.than those in control 
groups was confirmed. 



\ of counselor effectiveness indicated lack of congruence between coun- 
selee's perception of counselor effectiveness and counseling effective- 
ness as measured by attainment of counseling goals. The correlation 
between counse lees ratings of resident assistants andSs’ scores on 
the criterion test was not significantly different from zero. It is con- 
cluded that student ratings are not viable as criteria for selecting res- 
ident assistants. It is recommended that further research should be 
conducted to determine the conditions under which this finding holds. 



as indicated by criterion testa of study behavior, levels off and begins 
to decline. It is suggested that these data are needed in order to im- 
plement- effective and efficient planning of student personnel programs. 
Student personnel staff need to know at what point effects of reinforce- 
ment diminish, thereby enabUng them to plan appropriate measures 
to counteract the impending decline in Ss' use of study behaviors. 



idence as a learning center, and suggested that use of non- pro- 
fessional student-advisors in a counseling role in a planned program 
is viable. The study clearly documents viability of planned reinforce- 
ment counseling with college students to, improve their study behavior. 
It is recommended tha^ investigation be rnade of planned reinforce- 
ment counseling for modifying response classes other than study be- 
havior and with populations other than college students. 



ited, training program and use of counselors* packets developed for 
this study (Appendix A), student advisors can implement counseling 
r^les and an effective program can be developed to meet the needs of 
students and at the same time come to grips with the college dropout 
problem. 



Data gathered relevant to the question of students* ratings 




It is strongly, recommended that further research be con- 
ietermine the noints in time at which behavior modification. 



This investigation has demonstrated the potential of the res 



The reinforcement counseling program, tested experimen- 



tally in investigation, can be implemented in a residence hall set- 
ting, with a minimum of expense and without appreciable investment of 
professional staff time and direction. With an intensive, though lim- 
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VI# Suiaiaary 

A. Problem 



The purposes of this study were (1) to test effects of rein- 
forcement counseling on students' study behavior, attitudes to college 
success and study, and academic achievement; and (2) to eavluate use 
of non-professional student-advisors in a planned residence hall coun- 
seling program. 

The theoretical frame of reference within which the study 
was developed derived from a set of assumptions in which study be- 
havior was seen as related to academic achievement; and reinforce- 
ment counseling techniques implementing learning theory principles 
were considered potentially viable for modifying study behavior of 
college-age youth. 

B. Objectives 

The study tested the following research hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1#. Reinforcement counseling is effective in im- 
proving students' study behavior. 

Hypothesis 2, Reinforcement counseling is effective in 
fostering students' favorable attitudes to college success and study. 

Hypothesis 3. Reinforcement counseling is effective in in- 
creasing students academic achievement. 

The study also sought to answer two research questions re- 
lated to evaluation of a residence hall counseling program using non- 
professional student advisors in counseling roles. (1) Are there de- 
finable basic need patterns to identify effective non -professional coun- 
selors? (2) Can student ratings be used as a basis for selecting resi- 
dent assistants for non-professional counseling roles? 

C. Methods 



The study was conducted in a naturalistic setting. Resident 
assistants, male and female students, implementing the counseling 
role in 12 university residences, were given pre-service and in- 
service training. Counselor packets were used to standardize tech- 
niques. Three response classes constituting dependent variables were 
selected for the study, Ss' use of effective study behavior, attitude to 
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study and college success, and performance in coursework. Rein^ 
forcement counseling was the primary independent variable. The 
study implemented a pretest-posttest control group design with active 
and inactive controls and Ss. assigned randomly to treatment condi- 
tions. In testing major hypotheses analysis of covariance and least 
squares analysis were used to test for significant differences on cri- 
terion measures between control and o3q>erimental grou]^. Control 
over sex, major field, and residence was achieved through statistical 
techniques, and. control over Hawthorne effect was achieved through 
us.,e of placebo groups. Control over counselor effects was achieved 
through a counterbalanced design with three replications and by using 
statistical techniques to determine variance associated with counselor 
differences, attitudes to counseling techniques, and practice. 

The population for the study consisted of students living in 
university residences. From the 1, 500 students who volunteered to 
particip'^te in the project to improve study behavior, 928 Ss randomly 
selected made up the sample* Ss were assigned to four treatments, 
CR, specific-cue-reinforcement, in which counselor gave specific 
cues to guide and direct responses, and reinforced verbally favorable 
study responses of group members; R, general cue -reinforcement, 
in which counselor gave general cues to guide and direct responses, 
and reinforced verbally favorable study responses of group members; 
P, placebo groups designed as active controls, in which counselor 
withheld cues and reinforcers for favorable study responses; and C, 
inactive controls, students not participating in group counseling ses- 
sions. CR, R, and P groups, consisting of 4 Ss and the resident as- 
sistant, met in semi- structured counseling sessions, thirty -minutes 
each session, for seven consecutive weeks. Following the final ses- 
sion, post-treatment criterion tests were administered, to permit 
testing of predictions derived from the major hypotheses and to ans- 
wer the basic research questions concerning residence hall counseling. 
Statistical analysis of data included analyses of variance and computa- 
tion of correlation coefficients . 

D. [Results 



Prediction 1 , that Ss in reinforcement counseling groups 
(CR and R) would have significantly higher scores than Ss in control 
groups (P and C) on the criterion test for effective study behavior was 
confirmed. This finding was given further emphasis by the failure of 
other variables assumed to be associated with study behavior to qual- 
ify the results. Controls for sex and major field of subject were im- 
plemented statistically. Despite finding of differences between sexes 
in favor of females, and differences among major fields, in all 
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instances the Ss under reinforcement counseling had higher mean 
scores on the criterion test than Ss in control groups. .When controls 
over counselor influence were implemented the same findings obtain- 
ed. Despite differences in counselors, their attitudes to counseling 
techniques, and counseling practice, the finding that Ss in reinforce- 
ment counseling scored higher on criterion tests was not qualified. 

Prediction 2, that Ss in specific cue -reinforcement counsel- 
ing groups (GR) v/culd score higher on the criterion test than Ss in 
general cue reinforcement counseling (R) was not confirmed. It was 
suggested that failure to confirm the prediction was more a function 
of confounding of cueing techniques rather than untenability of the pre- 
dicted difference. - 

Prediction 3, that volunteer Ss would make more improve- 
ment in study behavior following reinforcement counseling than non- 
!raliinteer Ss, was neither confirmed nor rejected. The small sample 
(N s 11) precluded possibility of generalizing conclusions. A trend 
was suggested by the data from the non-volunteer sample, however. 

Of the 11 non-volunteer Ss, 10 improved in GPA with change ranging 
from -. 27 to 1,10. Median change was -.60. 

Prediction 4, that modification in study behav|.or as a func- 
tion of reinforcement counseling would generalize over time, was con- 
firmed. A significant F- ratio for treatment effects obtained in a six- 
month follow-up, with reinforcement groups (CR and R) increasing in 
linear fashion over time, active control (P) maintaining the same levd. 
for the six-month period, and inactive control (C) decreasing in use 
of effective study behavior. 

Prediction 5, that Ss in reinforcement counseling would de- 
velop more favorable attitude to college success than Ss incontrol 
groups; and Prediction 6, that Ss in reinforcement groups would devel- 
op more favorable attitudes to study than Ss in control groups were 
not supported by the data. It was suggested that failure to support the 
predictions was a function of insufficient data, rather than untenability 
of the predictions. Data which were compared to test the predictions 
were derived from reinforcement counseling groups (CR andR) and 
active control groups (P). No data were gathered from inactive con- 
trol Ss. Findings indicated that all Ss in counseling; groups developed 
predispositions to study and to succeed in college work. This finding 
is in line with results from study seminars and effective study courses 
indicating that participants learn to study and develop favorable atti- 
tudes to study. The discrepancy between attitudinal response and be- 
havior further supports the viability of reinforcement counseling as a 
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technique to improve study behavior. Findings from criterion tests 
of study behavior clearly point to superiority of Ss in reinforcement 
counseling (CR and R) over those in active control groups (P) despite 
apparent similarity of attitude to study, as indicated by predisposition 
to use effective study behaviors. 

Prediction 7, that Ss in reinforcement couseling (CR and R) 
would have higher adjusted GPA following treatment than Ss in control 
groups (P and C) was confirmed. 

Data relating to use of basic need patterns to identify stu- 
dents who might be potentially effective in student -to -student counsel- 
ing were not sufficiently reliable to permit generalizing findings. 

These data were not treated. 

Data gathered to determine congruence between counselee's 
ratings of resident assistant’s effectiveness as counselors and coun- 
seling effectiveness as measured on criterion tests failed to reveal a 
significant correlation between counselee’s perception of counselor 
Effectiveness and counseling effectiveness as measured by criterion 
tests. This finding was interpreted to mean that clients can be quite 
comfortable in the counseling relationship, despite the fact that they 
may not be achieving their stated counseling goals. Further, it was 
suggested that counselees under reinforcement counseling may per- 
ceive the attainment of counseling goals as a function of their own be- 
havior rather than being associated primarily with an outside agent. 

£. Conclusions and Implications 

On the basis of results from this investigation two of the 
major research hypotheses were supported. It was concluded that 
reinforcement counseling is a viable technique for improving study 
behavior and for increasing scholastic achievement of college students. 

The study has implications for student personnel staffs in 
college and university settings. The investigation demonstrated the 
potential of the residence hall as a learning center. Findings suggest 
the potential for using non-professional student -ad visors in counseling 
roles in a planned residence hall counseling program. 

It is suggested that findings from the study also have inipli- 
cations for counseling staffs in secondary schools and institutional . 
setting such as a facility for delinquent youth. There also appear to 
be implications for developing programs in junior colleges and second- 
ary schools. 
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The following recommendations are offered: 

1. Long-term follow-up research is needed to determine 
critical points at which effects of reinforcement counseling level off 
and/or begin to decline. These data are necessary for efficient plan- 
ning of programs to maximize benefits and at the same time minimize 
investment of time and resources • 

2. Replication should be made of the study of congruence 
between counselee*s ratings of counselor effectiveness and counseling 
effectiveness as determined by criterion tests. 

3. Replication should be made of the study using planned 
reinforcement counseling on response classes other than study behav- 
ior and with populations other than college students. 

4. Residence hall counseling programs, using non-profes- 
sionals in student- to -student counseling roles, and implementing 
planned reinforcement counseling in small group settings should be 
implemented to assist potentially capable students realize their aca- 
demic potential. 
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A-1: BACKGROUND 

Thousands of potentially successful students drop out of colleges and 
universities every year, because they fail to meet scholastic require- 
ments • Records indicate that many of the students who were college 
dronouts or washouts had the potential for completing a degree program 
successfully. 

Although the problem had been recognised across the nation, prior to 
1963^ efforts to solve the issue had failed to produce desired solu- 
tions* Some of the attempts to cone with the college dropout problem 
offered promise of success* For the most part, however, the programs 
which were being tried either failed to reach enough of the student 
population or failed to lend themselves to easy operation under 
limitations of the usual college or university setting* 

In 1963, a group of students at Oregon State University recognized^ 
the problem and decided they wanted to do something about it on this 
canmus* It was in answer to student demand that the Special Study 
Project was developed on this campus as a means of coping with the 
problem of dropout-washout of potentially capable students* 

Basic assumptions underlying development of the Special Study Project 
were that (1) students at Oregon State University have potential for 
success; (2) students want to be successful vocationally; (3) vo-- 
cational success is related to academic background; and (4) snikll 
group counseling brings about desired changes in behavior of college 
students* 

It was decided that residence halls offered a very good environment 
for small group counseling* Residence halls provided a non- 
threatening setting \diere small group sessions could be conducted by 
someone who was interested in student success and happiness* There 
were qualified students in the residences who could be trained as 
student-counselors* 

In 1965-66, between 1,000 and 1,500 students volunteered to partici- 
pate in the third Special Study Project s Small group counseling ses- 
sions were held weekly with student-counselors conducting the thirty- 
minute sessions* At the end of the project, students in the Special 
Study Gl^oups were compared with students who were not in the project 
to see effects of the small group approach* It was found that the 
students in Special Study Prelect . used more good study habits, had 
imporved more in C!^A, and had more favorable attitudes toward school, 
residence hall living, and scholastic success than similar students 
who had not been in the Project* The Special Study Project has been 
very successful* 
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A-2* PUBPOSE 

The main purpose of the Special Study Project is threefold 1 
(1) to help students think about the kinds of study habits 
that lead to scholastic success; (2) to encourage students 
to develop favorable attitudes totcard scholastic success, 
and college life; and (3) to help students improve their 
study habits and increase their use of effective study 
behaviors* 

. Secondary purposes of the Special Study Project. are .related 
to the main aim* It is anticipated that that as a result of 
becoming more proficient in use of effective study habits and 
feeling more satisfied with college life that students would 
feel less conflict and frustration* It is anticipated that 
a secondary outcome from the Special Study Project will bo 
that students in the project will become more adjusted and 
will develop more adequate self concepts* 
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A.3t OBOANIZATo:ON 

Special study groups ifill be held In the residence halls* 

Each group will hare four participants and a student«coun- 
selor* 

Throughout the quarter the study groups will ueet^ regularly 
once a week* Each session will be thirty-minutes in length* 

The student-counselor will conduct the weekly sesslonsy using 
the special counseling techniques* 

PiNB-servlce and In-eervlce training will be provided for 
student-counselors to become proficient In special counseling^ 
techniques to be used In the special Study Project* 
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A-4: INSTRUCTIONS TO COUNSELORS 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



o 
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1. Find out who wants to participate in Special Study Pro- 

ject. Have students who want to participate sign 
Participant Agreement (B4«l) . Have all students who want 
to participate sign the Agreement form, even though your 
group will have only four members . Extra names will be 
used by Project Office to make up groups on other floors 
and/or to make up control groups to use in determining 
effectiveness of the project. , Send to Special Study 
Project Office, Ed. Hall 317. 

2. Administer pre-tests. Project assistants will help in test 

administration. See special instructions for testing* 

Be sure that all answer sheets have identification data, 
including name of person taking test and date. Announce 
to students prior to testing that the purpose of testing 
is to get information about the individual’s strengths, 
weaknesses, individual needs which ehlp the person gain 
greater self understanding. Send to Special Study Pro- 
ject Office, Ed. Hall 317. 

3* Complete Study Group Data Sheet (B-2). This infornuitioh 
must be correct as this will be used to make up study 
group rosters. DO NOT USE NICKNAMES. FILL IN FULL NAME, 
INCLUDING MIDDLE NAME, OF EACH PERSON IN YOUR GROUP. The 
Project Office needs this information to make GPA 
comparisons at the end of the.. Project. Send it to Special 
Study Project, Ed. Hall 317. 

V, 

4 . Make up list of students (B-3) who in your opinion would ^ 

benefit from Special Study Project, but who did not sign 
Participant Agreement. These individuals will be 
assigned to grouos* Send to Special Study Project Office, 
Ed. Hall 317. 

5* Send reminder to each participant before the counseling 

session. Reminder letters (C) are in packet* Fill in 
names, dates, place for meeting* 

6* Tape-record counseling sessions* (See E-1). LABEL TAPES 
CLEARLY. IDENTIFY TAPE BOX BY RESIDENCE, COUNSELOR, 
QUARTER, YEAR. AT START OF EACH COUNSELING SESSION, 

RECORD : '’’’This is (your name)’s Special Study Group J’ 
(Residence and Floor). Session Number 

7. Fill in Attendance Record (E-2) for each meeting. If 
S 66 reason for absence is known, indicate reason on record. 
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8. Conduct couaseling session. Use counseling technique as- 

signed. Instructions for counseling procedures for 
ea3i session are in packet (F1-F7) . Do not change 
technique during quarter. 

9. A^bninister questionnaires ^d inventories at end of 

project. Special instructions will be sent for test 
administration. Be sure names are on all answer 
sheets. COUNSELORS SHOULD COMPLETE ALL TESTS TOO. 

SEND TO SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT OFFICE^ ED. HALL 317. 

10. RETURN PACKET TO HEAD RESIDENT. Before returning packet, 
ccmqslete check list, Columns 1 and 2 on packet cover. 
Be sure packet is complete. Include taped records 
of sessions in packets. 
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IDENTIFICATION 
Living group _ 
Counselor 



Date 



B-ll PABTICIPANT AGBEEMENT 
Fill In ID Section. 

BETDBN COMPIETED FORM TO DR. T. A. RIAN. BOOH 31?» ED. HAIL. 

Ynur living gwuB has been selected to participate 1 b bhe 
O^S.D. Spellai'skdy Project this year. The 
Project alms to aosonpllsh two goals? (1) to have parfclolpauvo 
Improve scholastic aohlevomentj and (2) to develop a set or 
guidelines on effective study techniques for participating 
living groups. It Is expected that added outcomes of 
Special Study Project will be a feeling of satisfaction and t h ^^ 
enjoyment idileh will come from weekly get-togethers, me special 
Study groups will meet weekly throughout the ... 

session will be thirty minutes In length. 

Study Project wllX be scconpXished by shoring Ideos in smexx 

group sessions* 

Participants In the Project agree to meet *‘86“l8fly 
minute session each week# If you want to participate in tne 
SpeolaX Study Project, pXease sign beXow and ® 

during the week when you wouXd be free regularly for 30 -minute 

periods during the quarter. 
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3BUC Hall 317 

B-1; PARTICIPAITT AOriESt'ENT 

;.o;;sE»SEK? 



DH. T. A. F.YAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



"I want to participate in the Special Study Project. I agree 
to attend meetings regularly, i will be free each week during 
this quarter for 30-minute periods at the times I have indicated." 



Tame 


Haior 


Room 

Fo 


Gr 

Level 


FkSS tecs each "JSEK 




MON 


TUSS 


1 


Thur 


Fri 


Sat 


Examples 
Joseph Allen 






Soph 


6:30-7 

5:30-6 




5-5:30 

4-4:30 


5-5:30 




10:30 

11KH3 
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3-2: STUDY GROUP DATA SHEET 



FILL IN IRFORMATION AOT RSTURI! Il-ttffiDIATELY TO 
DR. T. A. RYAN, ROOK 317, ED. HALL. 



Date 



Living group 

Counselor 

Phone No* 



Meeting tine: Day. 



Hour 



Meeting place: Room 



Complete foll< 
Name of Participant 


>wins I 

Sex 

• 


or eacr 

Age 
» • 


i parciciiia.ni* 

Yr. in school 
.tJSaJi/Sr . 1 


Major 


Room 

' 0 


1. 












2. 
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Name of Participant 


Sex 


LSUIJl 

Age 


Yr in school 
F/So/J/Sr 


Major 


Room 

No 


1. 












2. 












3. 












4. 












5. 
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B- 3 : NON VOLUI^TEERS RECOMflENDED FOR S.S.P, 

FILL IN irPOHMATION AND RETURN IMTIEDIATELY>TO 
DR. T, A. RYAN, Room 317# 2d Hall. 

Date 

Living group . -- 

Counselor 



The following students were given a chance to volunteer did 
not volunteer for participation In the S.S.P, However, I 
think they would benefit from the sna.ll group counseling. 



Name of student 


Sex 


Najor 


Grade Level 
P/So/J/Sr 


Probs 

Yes 


It ion 
No 


Room 

No. 
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Cl REMINDERS OP WEEKLY MEETINGS 

Instructions. There are different reminder letters 
for each week. Send a reminder letter to each 
participant. Letter should be sent so participant 
will receive it before the meeting. 

Before sending letters, fill in name of participant, 
time, and place of meeting, and sign letter. 





OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY CORVALLIS. OREGON 97331 

SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT EDUCATION HALL 317 



Dear 

The firsi; meetiag of our Soecial Study Qrouo will be held this 
week* 

We will have meetii^ each week throughout the quarter. By the 
time we have had our last meeting, we should have two accomolish- 
ments to our credit-, First, we should have decided on some key 
ideas that we consider important for success and satisfaction in 
college. These ideas should have value for our whole living grouo. 



The second accomplishment will be more personal. As a result of 
our weekly Special Study Group sessions each participant should 
make improvement in scholastic performance and should experience 

& feeling of real satisfaction and enioyment. 



The participants in the Special Study Project conducted at Oregon 
State University last year showed higher academic achievement than 
similar students tdio did not participate in the Project. The 
participants were almost unanimous in reporting that they enjoyed 
the weekly sessions and derived a great personal satisfaction as 
a result of the group activities. 

Each week this quarter we will have a special topic for our 30- 
minute session. I will send you a clue before each meeting. See 
if you can figure out what the weekly tonics will be from the 
clues you receive. 



The clue for the first meeting is ”W. 



IQl see you at the meeting. Time , Date 

Place 



Sincerely, 



Group Counselor 
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Dear 



The second session of our Special Study Group will be held 
this week. 

Last week, we decided **Why College was Woi-tUwhtl©^,*».and 
talked about what each one of us wanted to get out of college 
and what college meant to each one In our group# This week 
we will start figuring out waye-end means to achieve -en^'oeso 

•Iti -* ooH©§© • 

See If you can figure out what we will be discussing. The 
clue^is" •»?. S." 

1*11 see you at the meeting! Time » 

Place • 

Sincerely, 



Group Counselor 
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Ed, Hall 317 



Dear 

The third seaslcn of our Special Study Group will be held 
this weeh. 

So far we have decided on some of the ways in, which our 
college experience will influence our future careers* We 
talked about some of the reasons for our being in college 
and what we hoped to accomplish as a result of our exper- 
iences here. We decided in general that the extent to vdiich 
we will be successful an^* satisfied ten years from now— in 
maiTlage and in our various work-careers will depend a lot 
on how successful we are in college now. 



ijasu wecK we isuarited talking about ways to be more success- 
ful in college# We spent most of the last session talking 
about the values of scheduling time and ways to make a 
workable, flexible schedule. 

This week we are going to talk, about something else that 
might lead to college success. The clue for the topic this 
week is **T, N," Can you flgux^ out what the topic is going 
to be? 




1*11 see you at the same time, same place. 
Date, Place, 

Sincerely, 



Time, 



Group Counselor 
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OREGON STATE UNIVEBSITY Corvalltg, Oregon 

SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT Ed, Hall 31? 



Dear 

Tills fourth session of our Special Study Group will he 
held this week. 

In the past three meetings^ we have decided on our reasons 
for wanting to be successful In college^ and we have agi*eed 
on some things we can do to help achieve this success. We 
decided that making good use of our time was a key factor, 
and we talked last w©ek about how and why to take notes 
effectively. 

This week, we are going to talk about another Item that Is 
Important In college life* The clue for the topic this week 
Is H, A," Can you guess what the topic is. going to be? 

1*11 see you at the meeting! Time - Date 

Place , 

Sincerely, 



Group Counselor 
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JSssim. 



Ed. Hall 317 



Dear 

The fifth session of our Special Study Group will be this 
week* 

So far we have figured out three steps to take If we want 
to be successful In college^uslng our time carefully, 
taking notes scientifically, and reading assignments efflel-, 
ently. 

This week we are going to talk about something that pro- 
bably Is of Immediate concern to most of us* The topic for 
the week has something to do with college success and also 
has a lot to do with being successful In getting and keeping 
^obs* 

The topic concerns something that Is of Importance to our 
personal happiness and social success, too* The clue for 
this week*s topic Is W,” Can you guess what the topic 
Is? 



1*11 see you* 
Place 

Sincerely, 



Time 



Date 



Group Counselor 
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-OREGON STAOE UNIVEBSITlj: 
SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 



Cni.TOms. Qjegon 



Ed. Hall 3X7 



Dear 

The sixth session of the Speolar Stiidy Group wip. 
this week* 

When we started our study group several weeks agd we 

to figure out ways and means to achieve suceess in coll^^- 

We decided first of all that college sucoess Is an l^ortann 

factor In determlnija^ heppinoss and success we wlXJ 

bur personal relationships and vocational careers In tne 

future* We discussed ways and means of achieving 

college* We talked about the Importance using time wisely 

and planing a workable, flexible schedule with time 

work, and^n* We talked about taking notes systematically 

and scientifically* We ag::*eed on the importance of reading 

rapidly with understanding* 

Last week we considered the problem of writing* We 

about things to do and not do to help us express our thought?^ 

In an organized, concise, meaningful way* 

should combine to help us get the most out of college ana 

to bring satisfaction to us after college* 

There Is one more Item that is important as far 
success Is concerned* This will be our topic for tne weex* 
The clue for the topic is "T* T*« Do you know wnat Is on 
the agenda for us? 



See you at the meeting! Time 
Place • 

Sincerely, 



, pate 



Group Counselor 
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OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY CORVALLIS . OREGON 

SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT ED. HALL 317 



Dear 

Our last session of the Special Study Group will be held 
this week. 

I am not going to tell you what this meeting will be about 
until you Arrive. You might figure out what our main task 
will be, it you can decioher the clue: 

This last meeting should be fun. It will be important. 

I will see you at the regular time , date , 

place • 

Sincerely 



Group Counselor 
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OBEOON STATE UNIVERSITY 



SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 31? 



DR, T, A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



D-1: COUNSELING SESSION: STRUCTURE 



Each session has three parts s 



(1) Opening 



(2-5 minutes) Counselor informally 
greets participants# ESTABLISH 
RAPPORT# Counselor may use **warm-up 
question** such as **VIhat would you like 
if you could have three wishes?** or 
**Where would you like to go if you 
could go on a two week vacation— all 
expenses paid?** **What was the most 
interesting experience you had last 
year?** 



In this interval, counselor gets 
participants to discuss what the topic 
for the session is going to he, jjsing 
clue given in reminder letter# This 
discussion on the topic will lead into 
the counseling period. 

(See Opening details for each session#; 



(2) Counseling (20 minutes. Watch timing. This 

should he exact.) 

Counselor uses counseling technique 
outlined in packet. (See D-2 for 
details.) 



(3) Closing (2-5 minutes) Counselor closes 

session* Purposes of closing are 
to terminate session and to give 
participants feeling of satisfaction. 

(See D-3 for details ooncemlug closing.) 
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SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 31? 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



D.2I COUNSELING TECHNIQUE (CR) 



At end of openlog, counselor repeats » **Our topic for tonight is ” 



1. Counselor gives cue-questions. 



Counselor gives cue-questions about every three to four 
minutes. During 20-minute counseling period, counselor will 
give about six cue-questions. Questions may be directed to 
group in general or to particular group members. 



Specific cue-questions for each session are given in the 
Counseling Session outline for each week. Counselors will use 
the cue-questions on the list. If necessary, cue-questions may 
be used twice. If meaning remains unchanged, counselors can 
reword cue-questions to maintain conversational atmosphere of 
group session. 



2. gowpertor glYeg.,OTOpucageggDt..tQ.,DaLtlQ.lpaptg. who 

good study techniques 



During group session counselor responds to every parti- 
cipant statement referring to a good study behavior by 
expressing counselor approval. A favorable study habit 
response would be any statement indicating participants 
had used, plans to use, would like to use, suggests try- 
ing, knows someone who used, or thinks it a good idea 
to use an effective study technique. Effective Study 
techniques are those study habits identified generally 
as good study habits. (See booklet for reference to 
good study habits). 



Counselor encouragement responses should be made con- 
versationally, and should be responses, such aet 



"Great idea*^ 

"Sounds fine to me" 
^^H:at: sounds great" 
"Good" 



"Wonderful" 

"Hm mmm" 

"I think that*s a great idea" 



Counselor does not respond to any remark of participant 
referring to negative study habit. If participant men- 
tions negative study behaviors, counselor says nothing. 



CQuii&ei0T.jpalPtain8_warm> understanding^ emnathic attitude . 
Counselor does not tell participants what to do. Counse- 



lor encourages participants to talk. Counselor encourages 
through his warm, understanding attitude. Without saying 
it out loud counselor lets participants know he is inter- 
ested in them. Counselor maintains non- judgmental atmos- 
phere. 
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OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 

SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT DB# T. A. HYAK 

EDUC HALL 31? PROJECT DIRECTOR 

D-3 COUNSELING SESSION CLOSING 



Coianselors use same olosltig for all sessions except last one* 

Allow two to five minutes for termination of session. Closing 
should break Into the counseling period, even If there are un- 
finished Items or discussions In progress. 

Closing should accomplish the following: 

Tl) Bring session to halt 

(2) Give brief summary of main points of session 

(3) Give encouragement to participants 

(k) Leave participants with desire to come back 



Individual variation may be used In closing sessions. However, 
each closing should follow the same general pattern and Include 
the following: 

1. Bring session to halt > At exactly 20 minutes after counsel- 
ing started: say, "Oh, I see our time Is up for tonight." 

"I *m sorry to break In, but I see our time is up tonight." 

. IN STOPPING THE COUNSELING PERIOD, BE SURE TO GIVE THE 
MESSAGE THROUGH GESTURES, TONE OP VOICE, THAT YOU ARE SORRY 
TO HAVE TO QUIT. 

2. Give one-minute summary > Ask one of participants, alter- 
nating throughout so you ask different one each time, to 
give a quick summary. 

"In thirty-seconds, what would you say were the main points 
tonight (John)? 

"(Mary) what would you say were the main things we covered 
tonight —In thirty seconds?" 

ASK FOR THIRTY SECONDS. IT WILL TAKE SIXTY. 



3 . 



GIvSl. Jsaou^gem^ tcLJ^ Let your group mem- 

bers know that YOTare proud ofthemj that YOU think they 
accomplished something; that THEIR ideas are worthwhile* 



"I think we really accomplished a lot tonight? ’ 
"I think you had some great Ideas tonight" 

"You really made some good points tonl^t" 

4. Reminder of next week * 

"See you next week" 

"We should have a good session next week" 

"I* 11 be seeing you next week" 












OF.SGOr STATE UNIVERSITY 




SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 317 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIPvECTOR 



E-1: RECORD OF STUDY GROUP SESSION: TAPED RECORD 

1, Tape record all sessions. Check out and return recorder 
promptly ?a^ end of? session, as mother counselors* in *your 
residence will be using the same recorder. 

CLEARLY LABEL TAPE BOX AND INTRODUCE SACK SESSION 3Y 
IDENTIFYING COUNSELOR, RESIDENCE, SESSION NUMBER. 

Additional tapes may be obtained from Project Office, 

Room 317, Ed. JIall. If additional tapes are needed, return 
used tapes to Project Office and exchange for new tapes. 

At end of project, put completed tape in Packet to be 
returned to Project Office. 



2 . 



Use both sides of tape. Record at slow speed (3-3/4 ips). 
It should be possible to record 3 sessions on each side. 

Be careful not to record over a previous recording. 

EXAMPLE FROM TAPED RECORD OF LAST YEAR: 



Side 1: 



Side 2: 



1-141 

151-330 

335-500 

500-610 

1-150 

162-428 

435-709 



Session 1 
2 

3 

4 

Session 5 
6 
7 



Be sure to label tape; Living Group, Leader, Date. 

3. Steps in setting up recorder: 

1. Put empty reel on take-up reel snmdle . 

2. Put full tape on feed s^jindle . 

3. Thread tape from feed swindle through 
recording box to take-un soindle . 

4. Plug in microphone. 

5. Plug in recorder. 

6. Turn on. Set volume about 5-6. 

7. Press Record Button . 

87 Turn switch to Record. 




Diagram 



S 66 



NOTE: RECORDER IS TURNED ON 3Y PUSHING 

VOLUllE BUTTON DOW. PRESS RECORD 
BUTTON. KEEP IT DOW WILE 
TURNING ST'TITCH TO RECORD. 
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SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUCATION HALL 317 
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PROJECT DIRECTOR 



I 

! 

I Residence 
, Coimselo r____ 
i Quarter/year 



E-2 ATTENDANCE RECORD 

CoR^Xete Idenif ication Section 



Participant (Pull Name) 


1 


WEETIBG 

23455«8. - 


i. _ 


i 


■ ; . '• i • 


2. 




1 ! ; ! ; 

1 ‘ 


3. 


f 


1 ! i ' 1 t 

i 1 ■ ■ ■ ; 


4. 


i 


! 1 ‘ ; 1 


5. 




’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 



PILL IN RECORD BY s MARKING •*A"JWHEN ABSENT. 

RETURN THIS FORM IN PACKET AT END OP PRONEC®. 

IP REASON FOR ABSENCE IS KNOWN ^ PLEASE INDICATE IN BOX OR 
EXPLAIN BELOW. 
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OBEOON STATE UNIVERSITY 

SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT DR. T. A. RYAN 

EDUC. HALL 31? PROJECT DIRECTOR 

COUNSELING SESSIONS 

Special Opening and Counseling Instructions are given 
for each session. Use same closing (D«3) for all except 
last session. Special closing Is outlined for final 
session. 

Counselors should follow Instructions given. 

Counselors should check with Project Officer before c: 
attempting any modifications In small group sessions. 

See separate Instructions for each week (P-1 to P-7 
inclusive. ) 




OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 



SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT DR, T. A, RYAN 

EDUC HALL 31? PROJECT DIRECTOR 

P- 1 : OPENING (SESSION 1) 

Counselor may use Individual approach to establishing rapport. 
In the two to five minutes set aside for opening, counselor 
should accomplish the followings 

(1) Make members feel comfortable and at ease 

( 2 ) Introduce members. If the group is made up of 

participants who do not know each other, ask 
them to tell something about themselves, (hobby 
or hometown, or something to help Identify the 
individual) 

( 3 ) Tell the participants a little bit about the SSP 

(4) Introduce the topics 

••Shall we get on with the topic for today?** Did 
anybody figure out the topic? Remember the clue 
was WC? The Initials are the first letters of 
the two words in the title of our topic for 
tonl^t. Any ideas? 

Give additional clues as needed. Try to get them 
to figure out the topic. Be sure, however, to 
watch time, so you are ready to start counseling 
period at end of five minutes, 

(5) Restate the topics 

The topic then for today is WHY COLLEGE? Our 
task for this first session is to look at some 
of the reasons for coming to college— to figure 
out why we are here, and to think about reasons 
that anyone might have for coming to college. 

The question then, is WHY COLLEGE? 
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OBEGON STA^]PE tJNIVEBSITY 



SPECIAL STUDI PROJECT 
EDUC HAIL 317 



DH. T. A« RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



F-l: COUNSELING (SESSION 1) CR 

Couiaselor gives oue-questlons about every 3 to 4 minutes. 
CUE QUESTIONS 

1. Why do you think people go to college? 

2 . What are some (other) values of a college degree? 
3« What does college education mean to you? 

Why did you come to 0»S«U»? 

5. How do you plan to use your degree? 

6* What do you think college has to do with success 
in a Job career? (If this has not already been 
discussed* ) 

Counselor gives enco uragement papticinants who express. 
sound ideas ^ Counselor uses verbal replies to show 
approval* 

1* Great idea 

2* That sounds fine to me 

3* Good 

4* Wonderful 

5* I found that iiorks 

Counselor maintains warm» understanding attitude* 

Counselor does tell members what to do* 

Close after 20 minutes* 
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EDUC HALL 3^7 
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D-3 COUNSELING SESSION CLOSING 

Counselors use same closing for all soeslons except last one. 

Allow two to five minutes for termination of session. Closing 
should break Into the counseling period^ even If there are un-’ 
finished Items or discussions In progress. 

Closing should accomplish the following: 

Tl) Bring session to halt 

(2) Give brief summary of main points of session 

(3) Give encouragement to participants 

(k) Leave participants with desire to come back 

Individual variation may be used In closing sessions. However, 
each closing should follow the same general pattern and include 
the following: 



1 . 



2 . 



BglngL_se s8lon to halt ?. At exactly 20 minutes after counsel- 
ing started: say, "Oh, 1 see our time Is up for tonight." 
"I»m sorry to break In, but I see our time Is up tonight." 

IN STOPPING THE COUNSELING PERIOD, BE SURE TO GIVE THE 
MESSAGE THROUGH GESTURES, TONE OP VOICE, THAT YOU ARE SORRY 
TO HAVE TO QUIT. 

Give oce«mlnute aummarv . Ask one of participants, alter- 
nating throughout so you ask different one each time, to 
give a quick summary. 

"In thirty-seconds, what would you say were the main points 
tonight (John)? 

"(Mary) what would you say were the main things we covered 
tonight —In thirty seconds?" 

ASK FOR THIRTY SECONDS. IT WILL TAKE SIXTY. 



Give 




to partiolnantA . Let your group mem- 



4 . 






bers know that YOU are proud of them; that YOU think they 
accomplished something; that THEIR Ideas are worthi^^e^ 

"I think we really accomplished a lot tonights 
"I think you had some great ideas tonight" 

"You really m§de some good points tonight" 

"See you next week" 

"We should have a good session next week" 

"1*11 be seeing you next week" 
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OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 



SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 31? 

P-2: OPENING (SESSION 2) 



DR* T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



1 . Establish rapport, ^ 4 . 

Counselor may use individual approach to establishing 
rapport. In opening period, Counselor helps partici- 
pants to feel at ease. 

2. Introduce tonic . 

Does anyone have an idea what the topic is for tonight? 
The clue was P.S, These are the first letters of the 
two words that make up the title of the topic for this 
session. What do you think? 

Give additional clues as needed. Try to get them to 
figure out the answer. Be siu*e to end opening within 
5 minutes. 

"The topic for tonight is Planning Schedule. This is 
related to what we talked about last week. We decided 
in our first session that there were some good reasons 
for coming to college. 

Tonight we want to start thinking about ^ys and means 
of aohle^^ng success here. First we want to see how 
we can work out a plan. 

Let»s talk about some of the advantages of making a 
schedule, end then let *8 see if we can think of some 
practical ways of making a workable schedule. 
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SPECIAL STUinr PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 31? 



DR. T. A. RIAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



P-2: CODNSELINO (SESSION 2 ) CR 

Counselor gives oue«questlons about every 3 to 4 minutes 
CUE QUESTIONS 

1 . Any ideas as to why a schedule is worthidiilet 

2 . In making a schedule what do you think about planning 

time for relaxation? 

3* What about planning time and place for study? 

4. Any ideas how to make up a schedule for a day» 
or weekf or a whole term? 

5« What do you think about leaving time for emergencies? 

6 . What about planning some time for regular reviews V 

7 . How can you make a schedule that woi^ks and still is 

flexible? 

84 What do you think is the best time to set aside for 
study? 

9 . Any ideas about how much time to set aside for 
study? 

10 . Any other ideas? 

Counselor gives encouragement to participants who express 
favorable study habit responses. Coimselor uses verbal 
responses to show approval 

ENCOUBACEMEMT RESPONSES XBxam^es) 

••Good idea** 

**Sounds like a good idea to me** 

**I found that works** 

**Qood** 

**Wonderfttl** 

(Repeat what participant said) **Iou found that •••• 
works# Good!** 

Counselor maintains atmosphere of warmth and keeps non^judg- 
mehtal attitude# Counselor is friendly and concerned. 

Close after 20 minutes* 
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P. 3 t OPENING 

r • , 

1 . Establlah rappoift 

Counselor may use individual approach to establish 
rapport. 

2. Introduce tonic 

Any Ideas on the topic for tonight? The clue we had 
for the topic for this session Is T.K« What do you 
think the session topic Is this week? Ideas? 

Give additional clues as needed. Get participants to 
figure out topic If possible. 

The topic for tonight Is TAKING NOTES. We are concerned 
mainly with taking notes from lectures and reading. 

Our task tonl^t will be to talk about why and how to 
taice good notes. 
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F-3t COUNSELING (SESSION 3) CB 



Counselor gives oue-questlons about every "i to k ainutes* 

CUE QUESTIOl^ 

!• Nhat value do you see In taking notes s 

2. Do you think notes help at all in learning material* 



(How)? 




3« How do you go about organising material so it is 
worth something? 

4. Have you ever tried the parallel system of note- 
taking? Arranging your notebook so you have lecture 
notes and reading notes on the same topic together in 
your notebook? 

Nhat do you think about this idea? 

5* What about the summary system? 

Where you keep separate sets of lectuieand reading 
notes using, .a kind of summary form for both? 

What do you thiiik of this system? 

6tf Any ideas about different kinds of notebooks » or 
note-taking gimmicks? 

How can you tell what is Important? 

How do you know important parts of a lecture? 

What about reading assignments— what is important? 

8* How can you get a rambling leoture into any kind of 
worthwhile notes? 

9, What do you think about going over, rewriting or 
retyping notes? 

10* Do you think taking notes helps at all to keep your 
mind on what you are reading— or what a prof is 
saying? 

Counselor gives encouragement to participants who express good 
study habit responses* Encouragement is given through verbal 
approval* 

ENCOUBAOEHBNT BESPONSES (EXAMPLES) 

"Good idea" 

••It sounds great** 

**I think that^s terrific** 

••That* 8 an idea I never thought of* Sounds great** 

**Good»* 

Counselor maintains warm understanding attitude and keeps 
friendly atmosphere* 

Close after 20 minutes* . 
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OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 



SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 31? 



DR* T* A* RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



Mt OPENING (SESSION 4) 

1 . 



Establish rapport. 

Counselor may use individual approach. Set up 
friendly comfortable atmosphere. 



2 . 



Introduce topic 

Any ideas on the topic for tonight? The clue 
was R.A., remember? What are your ideas? What 
do you think? 



Give additional clues as needed. Get participants 
to figure out topic if possible. 



The topic for tonight is READING ASSIGNMENTS. 



I suppose most of us . are interested in reading 
improvement. 



Tonight we are going to talk about ways of 
reading fast and ways to increase understanding. 
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PROJECT DIRECTOR 



VJit CODNSEUNO (SESSION 4) CR 

Covmselor gives oue-queetlons about 3 or 4 minutes 

CUB QUESTIONS 

1, Any Ideas on reading assignments? Do you think a 
p 62 ^ 8 on *8 roadiog speed and ooopyeheoBxon nave 
anything to do with how ouch you get out of a class? 

2 a What about increasing reading cooprehenslon* 5® 

think skiooing something before reading in detail 
is helpful? Bow? 

3a What about trying to get the overall Picture of some- 
thing before reading for details? Does this help 
in increasing comprehensiona 
How can you get the overview? 

^es It help to go over the headings first? 

4a Does It help in increasing comprehension if you have 
some particular purpose for reading an assignment? 

5a What do you think about trying to turn each heading 
into a question before you read the section? 

Would this help in remembering? 

6a What about underlining? Writing in margin? 

7a Idiat about re-reading assignmentsa Any ideas on 
this? How and idien does re-reading help? 

8a What about review? Any ideas on reviewing? 

9 a What do you think about reciting? Telling somebody 
else what you’ve read? Does this have any value? 

10 a Any ideas on ways to increase reading speed? 

What about making a chart? Having a practice 
session— 5 minutes a day? 

Counselor gives encouragement to participants who express good 
study responses « Counselor uses verbal responses to show 
approval a 

BNCOUBAOEHEHT BESPOKSES (EXAMPLES) 

”Qood” 

"That sounds like a good idea” 

"Great idea” 

Counselor maintains warm understanding attitude* 

Closes after 20 minutes a 
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P-5 OPENING (SESSION 5) 

1. Establish rapport. 

Counselor may use individual approach. Set up 
friendly relaxed atmosphere. 

2. Introduce topic. 



**Does anyone have any ideas on what tonight*# topic 
is? The clue this week was EW. Any ideas? 

«The topic is EFFECTIVE WRITING.' 

••In school there usually is some kind of writing 
re(|uired in practically all courses. We also have 
things like letters » forms and applications that 
require writing. 

••Our main task tonight will be to try to think 
about some of the advantages of effective writing, 
and to work out some ways and means for expresing 
thoughts and ideas clearly, concisely, and effec- 
tively.** 
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OBEGON STATE UNIVERSITY 



SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC: HALL 31? 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR- 



P-5J counseling (SESSION 5) CR 



Counselor gives cue questions about every 3 or 4 minutes. 
CUE QUESTIONS 



1 . 



Any ideas on some of the advantages from writing 
clearly? 



2. 



4 . 



5 . 



How can a person keep from rambling when you have 
‘ something to write? 

Do you think an' outline helps? 

What about things like grammar, punctuation, spelling? 
How do you know if you’re using good grammar? 

What about punctuation? 

What if a person has trouble spelling? 

What do you think about making a rough draft of some- 
thing you have to write. 

What about writing term papers or themes? Anything 
special about doing these? 

What about bibliographies? 

What about ways of doing footnotes? 

Tables of contents? 



8 . 



9 . 



Do you think the appearance has anything to do with 
effective writing? 

What do you think are some of the most common faults 
that are made when it comes to expressing ideas 
in writing? 

What about long, awkward sentences? How can you 
correct this? 

What about misuse of words? 

Any ideas on ways of organlzaing materials so your 
writing is clear and makes sense? 

.What about introduction, body, and conclusion? 

Do you think there’s any value in rereading what 
you’ve written-- to see how it sounds? 



10 . 



What do you think a person should look for in going 
over a rough draft— to get it ready for the 
final writing? 



Counselor gives encouragement for favorable study responses. 



ENCOURAGEMENT RESPONSES (EXAMPLES) 

”Good idea” 

”I think that’s worth trying” 

"Great” 

Counselor maintains warm, friendly atmosphere 



Close after 20 minutes. 
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P-6* opERiso (Session 6) 

«t 

1. Establish rapport. ^ 

Counselor ^nuy ««« ludivlduax 

friendly, relaxed, tiou* iW»c»eTital atwoepnere. 

2. Introduce topic. 

”Do you have tonight's topic figured out? ^e 
clue^this week was T.T.? . Who has an idea what 

the topic is? 

Give additional clues as needed. Try to get 
them to figure out the topic. 

’’The topic tonight is TAKING TESTS. 

Our topic tonight is concerned with ^®st-taklng< 
We are going to talk about ways to prepare for 
exams and how to take exams to Increase ohauooe 

of success. 
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SPECIAL STUDY * PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 31? 

F-6: COUNSELING (SESSION 6) CR 

Counselor gives cue questions about every 3 to 4 minutes* 
CUE QUESTIONS 



1. 



2* 



How can a person go about getting ready for escams 
in advanoe~-rather than waiting for the last 
minute? 

How does it work to break your preparation for exams 
into two periods— the long stage with lots of 
little refreshers; and short stage with a big 



final i# 



ush? 



3 . 

4 . 

5. 

6 * 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 



What advantage is there to making an outline of 
the content that will be covered in an exam? 

How can you use reciting, reviewing, and practice- 
testing to prepare for big exams? 

What do you think about making up a set of sample 
questions that you think might be on the test? 

What about such things as making lists of terms; 
having buzz sessions; psyching out the prof? 

How do you go about taking the exam— after you have 
done everything possible to prepare thoroughly? 

What about reading instructions? Planning time? 

How do you organize answers to essay questions? 

What 3 parts always are essential* 

What guidelines are there for answering objective 
tests? True-false? Multiple choice? Completion? 

How can a person keep from getting nervous in an exam? 



Counselor gives encouragement for favorable study responses* 

ENCOURAGEMENT RESPONSES (EXAMPLES) 

”0ood idea” 

’’That should work” 

”I think that*s something we all could try” 

’’That is really a good point” 

Counselor keeps warm, friendly, non-threatening environment. 
Close after 20 minutes* 
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EDUC HALL 317 

F-7: FINAL SESSION INSTRUCTIONS 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



This session has four parts: 

(1) Opening (3 minutes) 

(2) Counseling (10 minutes) 

(3) Administering Project Evaluations (5 minutes) 
Administering Study Habits Inventory (10 minutes) 

(4) Closing (2 minutes) 



Counselors should watch time carefully. 

Counselor should complete the Project Evaluation and 
Study Habits Inventory, too. The information will be 
used to make improvements in the Special Study Project 
and residence hall program. It is important that 
que^^'ions be answered truthfully. 

BEFORE THE FINAL CLOSING OF THIS SESSION, COUNSELOR 
SHOULD COLLECT ALL PROJECT EVALUATIONS AND STUDY HABITS 
INVENTORY, PUT THEM INTO AN ENVELOPE A^ID RETURN TIIE 
ENVELOi'K TO THE PROJECT OFFICE. EH.: HALL_3jL7* 
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EDUC HALL 31? 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



F-7: OPENIEG (SESSIOr 7 ) 

1, Establish rapport 

Counselor may use jLnvl2>7 IlmUsI spprosCsj# wotj 
friendly relaxed atmosphere. 

2. Introduce topic 

"Who has the topic for tonight figured out? The 
clue Kas M.P. Remember? Any ideas? 

Give additional clues as need. Try to get them 
to figure out the topic. 

"The topic tonight is Making Predictions. This 
is our last session this quarter. We have 2 tasks 
tonight. We will summarize briefly the high- 
points of our special group sessions this quarter- 
and we will make a prediction for the future. 
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F-7: COUNSELING (SESSION 7) CR 



Counselor gives cue questions, rotating so he calls group 
members one after the other. 



CUE QUESTIONS: 



1. Let’s start* at the beginning, 



what 



do you think were important things we talked about 
in the first couple of sessions— on Values of College, 
and Planning Schedules? 



2. 

3 * 



we made about note-taking? 



.what do you think were good points 



.what do you think were the important 



points we talked about when we discussed reading 
and writing effectively? 



4 . 



.what do you think were the main 



points of our meeting last week on taking exams? 



Counselor gives approval for all favorable study habit 
responses. 



Now for the predictions! 

"What do you predict your GPA will be for this quarter? 
Call on each one by name. 

(Next will be Project Evaluation. See next page.) 
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SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 317 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
Project Director 



F-7: PROJECT EVALUATION AND STUDY MBITS INVENTORY 

(SESSION 7). 

The next thing tonight is to fill in this short project 
evaluation* The Project Director wants the reactions 
of those who were in the Project so improvements can 
be made for next term. 

These evaluations ask for suggestions and reactions » 
Answer every question. Answer questions truthfully. 

You have 5 minutes. 



5 

I 



I 



COLLECT ALL EVALUATIONS . POT IN ENVELOPE TOGETHER WITH 
EVALUATION BY COUNSELOR. 

The last thing on the agenda is to complete the 
Study Habits Inventory. The purpose of this task is to take 
inventory : of youp ’study techniques. The most imoortant 
thing is to be honest. ANS'ffiE EVERY QUESTION. PUT ONE CHECK 
MARK ONLY FOR EACH QUESTION. THIS SHOULD NOT TAKE MORE THAN 
10 minutes. 



NOTE: SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING THE EVALUATIONS 

AND INVENTORIES mLL BE INCLUDED IN SPECIAL TEST PACKET WHICH 
’fflLL BE SENT TO YOU. READ THE INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY BEFORE 
AD^aNISTERING PROJECT EVALUATIONS AND STtlDY INVENTORIES. TO 
PARTICIPANTS. NOTE THE SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING 
STUDY INVENTORIES TO CONTROLS. 
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EDUC HALL 31? 



DH. T, A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



P-7 CLOSING (SESSION 7) 

Be sure this session closes on a note of enthusiasm, 
v^armth, and genuine good-feeling. Counselor should 
1st his members know that he has enjoyed the weekly 
sessions. Counselor should let members know that he 
will continue to be interested in them. 



Counselor should close meeting, telling members once 
again that they did have some very worthirtille ideas 
and that he has every belief in their success in the 
future. 
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EDUC HALL 317 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



D-2 COUNSELING TECHNIQUE (R) 



At end of opening counselor repeats, ”Our topic for tonight 



IS 



2 . 



tf 



1. Counselor /gives cue questions . 

Counselor gives cue-question, ’’Tiiliat do you think about 
(topic)?*^ 

Questions may be directed to group in general or to 
particular group members. 

Cue questions which counselor uses are as follows: 
”!^at do you think about-- — 

”^^y do you think it would be a good idea (worthwhile) 

”Ii7hat are some of the ways a person could go about 

« 

"Any other ideas?" 



Counselor gives encouraigement to participants who mention 
good study techniques . 

During group session counselor responds to every parti- 
cipant statement referring to a good study behavior by 
expressing approval. A favorable study habit response 
would be any statement indicating participant has used, 
plans to use, would like to try using, knows someone who 
used, is using an effective study technique. Effective 
study techniques are those study habits identified gen- 
erally as good study habits. (See booklet for reference 
if in doubt). 



Counselor encouragement responses should be given con- 
versationally and should be replies, such as: 

"Great idea" "I found that’s a great idea" 

"That sounds fine to me" "Wonderful" 

»»Good" "I found that works for me too" 

"That sounds great" "Ifei mmm" 



Counselor does not respond to any remark of participant 
referring to use of negative study habit. If partici- 
pants mention negative study behaviors, coimselor says 
nothing. 



3. Counselor maintains warm, understanding, emnathic attitude . 



Counselor does not tell participants what to do. Counsel 
lor encourages participants to talk. Counselor encourages 
through his warm, understanding attitude. Without saying 
it out loud, counselor lets participants know he is inter- 
ested in them. Counselor established non- judgmental •. 
atmosphere. S 66 
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SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 317 

F«l: COUNSELING (SESSION 1) R 

Counselor gives cue-questions • 



DR, T. A, RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



CUE QUESTIONS 

What are your ideas about this? Why go to college? 
Do you think a college education is worthwhile? 



How do you think a college degree helps? 



Any other ideas? 

Counselor gives encouragement to participants who express * sound 
ideas. Counselor uses verbal responses to show approval. 

Counselor does not tell members what to do. 

Counselor maintains warm, understanding attitude. 

Close after 20 minutes. 
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OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 

SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 317 

P-2: COUNSELING (SESSION 2) R 

Counselor gives cue questions* 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



CUE QUESTIONS 

What do you think about planning schedules? 



What do y<?u think are the advantages of planning 
SoheCLUles? 

How would you go about planning schedules? 

Any other ideas? 

Counselor gives encouragement to participants who express 
favorable study responses. Counselor uses verbal responses 
showing approval. 



ENCOURAGEMENT RESPONSES (EXAMPLES) 



“Good" 

"Good 

"Sounds great" 

"1 tried that. It works" 

(Repeat what participant said) "You found that • . . 
works. Good!" 

Counselor maintains atmosphere of warmth and friendliness. 
Counselor lets participants, know he is interested in them. 

Close after 20 udnutes. 
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OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 



SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 3X7 

F-3: COUNSELING (SESSION 3) R 

Cotmselor gives cue-questions* 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



CUE QUESTIONS 

What do you think about note-taking? 

Whkr. value do you see in having a good set of notes? 

Do you think it*s worthwhile to have any special system 
for taking notes? 

What kind of note-taking system do you use? 



Any other ideas? 

Counselor gives encouragement to particlpanta who 
favorable study responses. Counselor uses verbal replies to 

show approval. 

ENCOURAGEMENT RESPONSES (EXAMPLES) 



"Good idea" 

"^unds like a good Idea" 
"Good" 

"Uta hmm" 

"1*11 bet that works" 



maintains warm undAirotai^aiiig Keep 

friendly atmosphere. 

ciooo tkCuo-r- 20 *> 
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F«4: COUNSELING (SESSION 4) R 



Counselor gives cue-questions* 
CUE^QUESTIONS 



Nhat do you think about importance of reading? 

How do you feel about ways of increasing reading speed? 
Any ideas on ways to increase reading comprehension? 
Any other ideas? 

Counselor gives encouragement to participants who express 
good study responses. Counselor uses verbal approval* 

ENC0URAGE19ENT RESPONSES (EXAMPLES) 

"Good idea" 

"That* sounds like a great system" 

"I’ll bet that really works" 

"1*11 try that myself next week" 






Counselor maintains warm, understanding attitude* 
Closes after 20 minutes* 















OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 

SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 317 

F-5; COUNSELING (SESSION 5) R 
Counselor gives cue questions. 

CUE QUESTIONS 




DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



Nhat do you think about the importance of writing 
effectively? 

How do you feel about ways of improving written 
expressions? 

Any ideas on ways to write more effectively? 

Any other ideas? 

Counselor gives encouragement to participants who give good 
study responses. Counselor uses verbal approval. 

ENCOURAGEMENT RESPONSES (EXAMPLES) 

"Great-* idea" 

"Sounds like a good idea to me" 

"Good" 

"I think that's worth trying" 

Counselor maintains warm, friendly atmosphere. 




Close after 20 minutes. 
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F~6: COUNSELING (SESSION 6) R 

Counselor gives cue questions* 

CUE QUESTIONS 

What do you think about taking exams? 

How do you think a person should prepare for exams? 



Any ideas on ways to be better prepared for essay 
exams? 



What about getting ready for objective exams? 

Any other ideas? 

Counselor gives encouragement for all favorable study responses. 
ENCOURAGEMENT RESPONSES (EXAMPLES) 



"Good idea" 

"That sounds great to me" 

"1 think we all might try that" 
"That is a good point" 

"Good" 



Counselor maintains warm, friendly, non-threatening environment, 
Close after 20 minutes* 
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OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 



SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC HALL 31 ? 



DR. T. A. RYAN 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



P.?: COUNSELING (SESSION ?) R 



Counselor gives cue questions t rotating so he calls on group, 
members one after the other. 



Counselor states, ”Plrst we will take a look at what we have 
done. •* 



CUE QUESTIONS 



1. What do you think was one Important point we made 
in our sessions? (use this question for each 
memberJ 



2. Any other Ideas? 

*'Now let’s make a guess as to where we are going.” 

”What Is your prediction for your GPA for this quarter?” 
(Ask each one In turn.) 

(Next will be Project Evaluation. See next page) 
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EDUC HALL 317 
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PROJECT DIRECTOR 



D-2: COUNSELING TECHNIQUE (P) 



At end of opening, counselor repeats, "Our topic for tonight 




IS 



I 

I 



I 



1. Counselor provides written materials on topic for the 
participant to read * 

^^/hen participants have finished reading material, counselor 
gives cue-Question : 

”^'Jhat do you think about this?” 

During session counselor may ask, "Any other ideas or 
thoughts?” 

If conversation stops during a four-minute interval, 
counselor directs question to particular participant, 
asking, ”’%at do you thin, (John) (Mary)?” 

H 

2. Counselor sets up atmosphere of freedom » 

Counselor does not express opinion on any of ideas or re- 
actions given by participants. 

Counselor allows complete freedom to participants to say 
what they think and express what they feel. 

Counselor does not- express any opinion or reactkn to the 
. remarks of participants. Counselor asks other partici- 
pants to do the reading. 

3. Counselor maintains warm, understanding, em pathic attidude. 

Counselor uses non-verbal means to convey the idea to 
participants that he is interested in them. 

Counselor maintains warm, understanding attitude. Counselor 
establishes non- judgmental atmosphere. 
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SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
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m. T. A, RYAN 
mOJECT DIRECTOR 



F-l! COUNSELING (SESSION 1) P 

Counselor restates the ”Our task for tonight then is 

to think about why a nerson goes to college.” 

Before we begin our discussion, let’s take a few minutes to 
read this brief article about college. 

After participants have finished reading, collect booklets . 
Ask ”’^at do you think about this?” 

Counselor continues to ask, ”Aay other ideas?” 



Counselor maintains warm, understanding attitude. Sets up 
environment where participants feel free to talk. 

Counselor does not express his reactions or opinions. 

Close after 20 minutes. 



”What do you think?” 

”How do you feel about this?” 
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II PLANNING A SCHEEfULE 

The kind of learning you will fln i*> <ixsrroi o rroM 

your previous learning In at least two ways. For one thing, 
you will have more to learn In a shorter time. Secondly, you 
ym meed to have a scholarly attitude toward learning. You 
need to be able to make a plan for using your time to the best 
advantage. You will learn very little, however, even with the 
best time-plan unless you really want to learn. 

Where should you begin? VJhen should you start trying to 
plan your time? You should begin rl^t now. From the very 
beginning the Job of being a college student Is a very time- 
consuming Job. Your classes may not fill up the day. Your 
classes may be distributed so you have hours of "free" time in 
between. How you decide to use the "free" time between classes 

may b© the key to your success Iti college. 

Your courses may take fifteen to eighteen hours a week. 
Ohls doesn*t include the time you will need to spend on home- 
work and study assignments. Most authorities agree that the 
totuduuO needs to spend two hours of outside work for 
every hour of class. This means that if you are taking 
fifteen hours of class work, you will need to spend thirty 
hours of study time outside of class every week. 

It is because the sheer volume of work that you will be 
expected to do is so great that handling your time wisely is 
essential if you are to be a successful student. 
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You may very well be askltig yourself right bow Just 



SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT 
EDUC KAIL 317 



where you will get the time to do all the work that your 
instructors expect of you this term. The answer Is simple. 

You must budget your time efficiently. You must plan a time 
schedule. People in all walks of life have to plan their time 



if they want to get the most out of living. Careful planning 

leads to enjoyable living and pleasant working. 

If you study only when ”you happen to have the time” then 
you are wasting many valuable hours every week. You are not 
getting the maximum return for the amount of time you do spend 
on your studies. If you are to do successful work in college, 
you must plan your time with considerable care. 

How do you go about making up a study schedule? There 
should be a pattern for the way you spend your time. The pur- 
pose of a *iiu© budget or a study schedule is to provide that 



Your first step is to list your fixed expenses, lou must 
dote first of all the time ^*ou musO allow for the fixed detnando* 
Indicate the hours you have to set aside for your classes. Then 
allocate the time you need to study and carry out your homework 
assignments for each of these classes. 

Your first two steps will cover your time allotment for 
your in-clisd and out-of -class study demands. 

Your next task is to fill in the other fixed demands on 
your time. You need to set aside the hours you need for 
eating, sleeping, traveling, working. Be sure you. allow 
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plenty of time for sleep. Going without sleep may seem like a 
good way to cut corners on your time budget, but lack of sleep 
actually makes concentrating on your studies more difficult. 

Lack of sleep deadens your enthusiasm for learning. Insuffi- 
cient rest tuaKes the task of learning harder and slower. 

When you have taken care of all the essentials, fill In 
the hours for extracurricular activities, loafing, dating, 
fun. If you find there isn’t time for all the things you want 
to do— cancel some of them. It Is better to give up some of 
the activities than to suffer physically, academically, socially 
from having too many irons in the fire. 

A good budget should be flexible. A good time budget 
should make allowances for the unexpected. A good schedule 
should allow some time for omorgencloe. A time schedule should 
be a helpr-not a hindrance to success in college. You should 
be able to alter your time schedule so it meets the realties 
of college life. Keep your budget flexible enough so that you 



5 









f 5 jre not ohaoJk'icd to a uieanlngless routine. 

If you take the trouble to plan carefully, you will find 
that your college life will flow smoothly in spite of the 
extra pressures you may be under from time to time. 

You need to make three schedules— one should be a daily 
time schedule; one should be a weekly schedule; and one should 
be a long-term quarter schedule. 

On the weekly time schedule, write in all your classes 
and all other regular fixed hours« such as mealst work* churchy 

65 
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4 

practices 9 sleep. On the term schedulot put all the deadlines 
for papers 9 concerts, reports, exams. This illll enable you 
to plan your work in advance. Instructors invariably penalize 
students for late work. 

Use most of the free hours from 8:00 A.M, to 4:00 P.M. 
for study, with the exception of Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday. Write dovin specifically which subject you expect to 
study each hour, so there is never any doubt in your mind 
about how to spend your time. 

Schedule study hours so they immediately follow or 
immediately precede the corresponding class. 

Break up three or four-hour blocks of "free*' time to 
study two or three different subjects during that period. It 
is not wise generally to study one subject for more than cte 
hour at a time, except in cases of term reports, reviews, 
special projects. There is a point of diminishing I'etums. 

• Schedule a daily review period of at least fifteen 
minutes for each subject, and a weekly review, period of at_ 
least two hours. This review is very important because most 
of our forgetting takes place in the first twenty-four hours 
after the original learning. 

Plan for dally recreation. Include some athletics or 
physical exercise. Campus activities and other forms of social 
life should be schedulai. Pay yourself an occasional dividend 
in social life as a result of your carefully planned study 
periods. 
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hours of sleep each right. 



Plan at least one^half hour of relaxatlo»n after the 
evening meal. 

Schedule at least one-half hour of free pleasure reading 
or music daily, A good time is Just before going to bed. 

Revise your schedule during midterm and final examinations 
to allow plenty of time for review periods prior to exams. 

Leave some free hours each week to provide for the un- 
expected, the emergencies, the extra study that may be needed 
for a particular subject at a particular time. Be realistic 
about this schedule. Keep it flexible. 

Practice using your schedule. Review and revise it if you 

need to do so. Stick to your schedule. 
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APPENDIX B 

Table 2. Number of Ss in each treatment condition for three quarters. 

N = 928 

Treatment 

Specific Cue General Cue ^ Active Inactive 
Quarter Reinforcement Reinforcement Control Control Total 

Fall 76 72 80 

Winter 84 84 80 

Spring 72 76 72 

Total 232 232 2 ^ 



76 304 

80 328 

76 296 

232 928 

















APPENDIX C 

Table 3, Distribution of sample by sex, major field, grade level and 
treatment. N = 928 



Treatment 


Specific Cue 

Category Reinforcement 


General Cue 
Reinforc ement 


Active 

Control 


Inactive 

Control 


Sex 

Male 


122 


120 


118 


112 


Female 


110 


112 


114 


120 


Major Field 
Agriculture 


15 


16 


11 


12 


Business & 
Technology 


32 


26 


28 


19 


Education 


34 


39 


35 


39 


Engineering 


41 


37 


33 


31 


Forestry 


11 


12 


6 


7 


Home Eco- 
nomics 


22 


19 


12 


30 


Humanities 
Soc. Science 


25 


20 


42 


27 


Pharmacy 


8 


14 


10 


7 


Science 


44 


49 


55 


60 


Grade Level 










Freshmen 


196 


181 


176 


160 


Sophomore 


26 


34 


45 


46 


Junior 


10 


17 


11 „ 


26 _ 
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Table 4. Distribution of sample by age, residence, and treatment, 
N = 928 







Treatment 






specific Cue 

Cateeorv Reinforcement 


General Cue 
Reinforcement 


Active 

Control 


Inactive 

Control 


bS£. 


17 


3 


6 


7 


9 


18 


135 


136 


132 


110 


19 


66 


63 


65 


67 


20 


18 


15 


20 


27 


21 


7 


8 


5 


14 


22 


2 


4 


1 


3 


23 


1 


0 


2 


2 


Mean Age 


18.75 


18.54 


18.54 


18.75 


Residence 


Buxton (F) 


20 


20 


20 


24 


Callahan (F) 


20 


28 


24 


28 


Cauthorn (M) 


16 


20 


20 


24 


Hawley (F) 


16 


16 


20 


12 


McNary (M) 


20 


16 


20 


24 


Poling (M) 


20 


20 


20 


12 


Sackett AB (F) 


16 


16 


12 


12 


Sackett CD (M} 


12 


16 


8 


12 


Snell (F) 


20 


16 


20 


20 


West (F) 


24 


24 


28 


20 


Wilson (M) 


20 


16 


20 


20 


Weatherford(M) 28 


24 


20 


24 


(F) = Female 
(M) = Male 
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APPENDIX D 





Table 5. Asdgnment of resident assistants to counseling treatments for Fall, Winter and $piing Terms* 



School Term School Term 

Fall Winter Spring Counselor Fall Winter §EdSX 



1 


CR 


R 


P 


46 


P 


CR 


R 


2 


P 


CR 


R 


47 


R 


P 


CR 


3 


R 


P 


CR 


48 


CR 


R 


P 


4 


* 


CR 


R 


49 


CR 


R 


* 


5 


R 


P 


CR 


50 


* 


R 


? 


6 


P 


CR 


R 


51 


■ R 


P 


CR 


7 


CR 


R 


P 


52 


CR 


R 


P 


8 


P 


CR 


♦ 


53 


P 


CR 


R 


9 


R 


P 


CR 


54 


R 


P 


CR 


10 


P 


CR 


R 


55 


R 


* 


* 


11 


P 


CR 


♦ 


56 


CR 


R 


* 


12 


P 


R 


* 


57 


CR 


R 


P 


13 


R 


P 


♦ 


58 


P 


CR 


R 


14 


P 


CR 


R 


59 


R 


P 


CR 


15 


R 


P 


CR 


60 


CR 


R 


P 


16 


CR 


R 


P 


61 


P 


CR 


R 


17 


CR 


R 


♦ 


62 


* 


P 


CR 


18 


♦ 


P 


CR 


63 


P 


CR 


R 


19 


♦ 


P 


CR 


64 


R 


* 


P 


20 


P 


CR 


R 


65 


CR 


R 


P 


21 


P 


CR 


R 


66 


* 


* 


R 


22 


R 


P 


CR 


67 


R 


P 


CR 


23 


P 


CR 


R 


68 


CR 


R 


♦ 


24 


P 


CR 


R 










25 


P 


CR 


R 










26 


CR 


R 


P 










27 


P 


CR 


♦ 










28 


CR 


R 


P 










29 


* 


♦ 


R 










30 


R 


P 


* 


£SX1 








31 


P 


CR 


* 


CR = 


Specific cueing + reinforcement 


32 


♦ 


♦ 


P 




(Experimental) 




33 


P 


CR 


R 


R = 


General cueing + reinforcement 


34 


CR 


R 


P 




(Expe^ental) 




35 


R 


P 


CR 


P = 


Placebo (^dve control) 


36 


♦ 


P 


CR 


♦ = 


Counselor not working on prpject 


37 


CR 


♦ 


t. 




this quarter 




38 


R 


P 


CR 










39 


♦ 


R 


P 










40 


CR 


R 


P 










41 


X\ 


r 


CR 










42 


CR 


R 


P 










43 


CR 


R 


P 






' 




44 


R 


P 


CR 










45 


♦ 


CR 


R 
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APPEHDIS B-1 






USING REINFORCEMENT IN COUNSEZiING 

The following typescript is a verbatim transcription of 
one thirty-minute small group counseling session, the group 
leader, irq;>lementing the counseling role, was a male resident 
assistant for one of the university living hails at Oregon State 
University in 1965. The group was made up of four male 
participants. Three of the participants were eighteen 
years of age and were freshmen. One participant was a 
junior, 20 years of age. All participants had requested to 
be in the group, and had stated that they wanted to in^rove 
their study habits and achieve greater scholastic success 
and personal satisfaction from their university experiences. 

In this session, the goal was to help the participants 




increase motivation for successful perfoarmance and academic 
accopplishment, by having them identify values of a college 
education in terms of their own circumstances and futures. 

In subsequent sessions, held weekly over an eight-week 
period, the group sessions focused on the kinds of study behavior^ 
which would be most likely to be associated with success in 
academic achievements. 
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L-1 This iff Dan Murphy« Special Study Group. Poling Hall 
4th floor. Session no. 1. Will you fellows introduce 
yourselves? 

P-1 My name is Mike Thompson. 

L-2 Mike Thompson. 

P-2 Terry Fristen. 

l»-3 Terry. 

P-3 Terry Crook. 

P-3a Rick Murata. 

Xi-4 Another Terry and Steve. X thinic X talked to all of 
you didn't . X tahout Special Study Project? Xt's a 
project that is started to help students... .to give 
you a positive attitude towards your. work and to give 
some general policy attitudes towards everything else. 
Oid you guys thiziJc over this topic? Bhye any ideas? 

P-4 This sounds kind of trite but maybe it 's reasons why 
we come to college or why X come....? 

• Xi-5 That's pretty sharp.... that 's what it is. 

P-5 Xs that right? 

Xi-6 Xs that right? What^ did you think it was? 

P-6 X thought it was working competently. 

P-6a X thought it was working condition. 

L-7 Well Mike is right. The topic for tonight is 'Wiy 

College?” Got it pretty fast. Tell me Mike. You've 

got this all figured out. Why do you think people 
go to college? 

P-7 Well X think the reasons vary. X know there are a lot 
of people that X see around here that seem to have the 
idea that this is the place to go so you can get a 
reasonably well paying job. live in a reasonably nice 
house and drive a reasonably' nice car. 

L-8 X see. Good. 

P-8 And other people....! don't Icnow. . • .they seem to b.,^ 
here to learn something about themselves and then a 
lot of people just don't know why they're here. 

Ii-9 Yes. What did you think? 
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P-9 



Well, 1 agtoe with Mihe that there i» tone etereotypea 
idea that everybody has. 



L-10 

P-10 



What did you think Crook? 



Well, 1 think that just about covers it except for a 
few people I've noticed around carpus who corse to college 
to merely,,. .as a status symbol, 1 mean look at me, 

I»m a lock. £ corae to college. That makes me good, 

Then another guy....X don't know,.,, he comes just so 
he can think 'I'm a little above average'. 



L-11 



1 see. 1 agree with you. Terry# what are some of 
the values of college? 



P-11 

L-12 

P-12 



What are some of the values of college? 



ya# what are some of the values? 



Well# 1 think one thing is that you're meeting new 
people and meeting people from different parts of the 
world and different parts of the U.S, You re able to, 
you know# broaden your horizons. 



L-13 

P-13 



Sure, Rick# what do you think about this? 



Well# in high school where you learn ^e basics 
study you get pretty much a general education. College 
gives you a wide diversity of opportunities and thxngs 
to learn about different places and different subjects. 



P-13a Sure# 1 agree with you. 



L-14 That's good, Mike what do you think about some of 
this? 



P-14 I don't know, I always viewed college as sort of a 
place where X could find myself. 



L-15 Find yourself? 



P-15 




ya# find myself. You know, , , . in high school , , , . X don 't 
know, ,,, you have an idea of what you want. You come 
to college and it's just the idea of getting into 
all of this. What you bring as your talents and what 
Interests you and what you would give. And a lot of 
guys feel that now that I'm here and my major is 
science# well that's it. That is self-centered, 

I*d like to be a doctor but I'd like to leave enough 
leeway eo that if X....aay I take an art 
find out I'm not going to be a doctor,.., enough leemy 
so X can make it a kind of period where X can actually 
find out who am X, You know,,,,, how do X fit in? 

L-16 Helps you make up your mind# then# you feel. 
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P-X6 Yii. 1 don*t know. Vm to the point right now. I 

don*t know. I don’t like the way things are. I*m sort 
of toying with the idea of leaving this section of the 
country or staying here and trying something eXse. 

L-X7 X see. You feeX then that coXXege is a pXace for 

finding yourseXf. Rick, what does a coXXege education 

mean to you? 

P-X7 WeXX, it wiXX mean that I*m more fit to enter into the 
%iorXd of business which is my major. 

X»-X8 Va, Rick. 

P-X8 then I’XX be abXe to communicate with peopXe on their 
XeveX or mine and be abXe to give peopXe a better o.*» 

L-X9 Sure^ Rick. 

pwX9 I feeX it enabXes us to meet the responsibiXity that 
is given to each of us. Be more equipped to meet the 
responsibiXity that is given to us and be abXe to 
have successfuX and happy Xives. 

Good. What does coXXege mean to you? 

P-20 Outside of the courses, the idea in coXXege ...#X thi^ 
therO is a Xot of other things in coXXege, Xike peOpXe 
to peb§Xe. It’s a whoXe garden of your ideas about 
everyone eXse. 

it-2X IJhat makes sense. Is this why you’re in education? 

P«2X Yes, X mean it’s over and above alX the knowXodge and 
skiXXs that you Xearn ttiat wiXX be abXe to heXp you 
get on better Xater. Over and above this. Shis is 
reSXXy an enrichment of yourseXf Xike with music. 

I’m a cX6d about music and X know I'm a cXod. 

]>-22 X see. Sure. Why did you come to O.S.U.? 

P-22 WeXX, X’ve Xooked into the pre-dentaX program. X 
talked to three dentists who come from O.S.tJ.i and 
they thought it was a fine school.. i. 



X agree# 

P-23 for pre-dentaX and so X came here. Shey have fine 
schooXs in Oregon and also in CaXifornia idiere X 
cotne from. But X think Oregon is better. 
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I*-24 Yah. Rick. Why did you cojne to Oregon State? 

P"»24 Xt was a convenient place being in Oregon and being. ... 
you know.... a true, blue fellow. It seemed to have 
all the courses X wanted and seems to have a pretty 
good reputation. 

L~25 Good point. Did you come here for any particular reason? 

P-25 Well, X wanted to go to a medical school in Oregon.... 
end it was cheaper... .it was cheap. 

L-26 Oh huh. How do you plan to use your degree? 

P-26 What do you mean exactly by use? 

L-27 When you get out of school, are you going to use it 
and how? X msan, they're going to give you a degree 
and what then? 

P-27 X*ll go to medical school for four years. X'd like 
to specialise in psychiatric medicine. 

L-23 Ya. Good. 

P-28 Bxcept it's the wrong layout. Well think of it.... 

this degree is going to enable me to go where X want to 
go, do what X want to do which is to be a dehtist, 
do what I want to do and well.. • .and other ideas that 
hfilp p 60 pl 6 ratiher t^hsn €111 Thftti .!• tn6 

big idea you know. 

L-29 Yhat is good. Rick can you give us any ideas as to 
how you're going to use.... ^ ^ 

P-29 Well idiat X plan to enter, I don't really need a degree. 
Xf X %ias old enough now X could become an insurance 
adjustor, but as X'm not, a college education will 
give me an opportunity to find out what people want 
and what they need and give me a chance to find out 
what life is all about. 

L-30 Shat is good. You feel that is what you're doing? 

Shat's what you will do with your college degree. 

What do you think college has to do with success sa 
a job career? 

P-30 Well that depends on the college itself. You have a 
college A and college B. The college A has a better 
group of facilities over college B. Their students will 
be more qualified for the field than college B. 

X»-31 What do you think just college has to do with a 
job career? 
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P»3X As X understand it« In order to have a good job now you 
need a college education* 

L»32 Miket what do you think that col3.ege has to do %dth 
success in a job career? 

P-32 By success do you mean material success? X view it as 
a time of preparation for a job* You ean*t just go 
out and say, 'Come on I'm a doctor and X'll cure all 
your ills'****Xf X go to a doctor, I want someone 
who has been through the mill and knows what he's doing* 

L-33 X'm sure* 

P-33 X feel that if you want to do something bad enough 

that you owe it to the people who you come in gontact 
with to go to college* That is idea of success* 

Xt plays all the part in success* 

Xt-34 Rick, what do you think college has to do with success 
in a job career? 

P-34 Well, two things* The insurance and the respect your 
opinion brings* You will probably find out what is 
best for them and they will know it* Then not bnly 
for ^at, but for self-fulfillment* You know that you 
have gone through college not because it was necessary, 
but because it was something you have al%fays wanted to 
do* That in itself would be a lot of inspiration* 

Zi-35 X see* That's fine* That is really good* Oo you 
think college has everything to do with success? 

P-35 Mot really* After you get out of college you have to 
know how to apply yourself and your knowledge* 

L-36 Ya, that is what X say* Exactly* 

P-36 Ye* Xf you have a profession that has to have a certain 
skill, and X'm not saying one is better than the other, 
then you have to know something about it* 

P-3 da X think that the people who go to ccdlege are already a 
little bit on the move* They are kind of****it may be 
a little bit of effort to get there, but they're 
better equipped than the average guy* 

P-36b I don't think it's the kind of college but the t 3 ^e 
of people who go to college* 

P-3 6c Actually more people that X know Who succeed have a 
eollvsge degree* 
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Zi-37 yteXX, niaybe we should suitsnarise what we've said. 

Terry# 30 seconds. What do you feel we've discussed? 

P-37 Well# we discussed why collecre is necessary. We all. 
had the same idea that to go anywhere in life we need 
a- college diploma and that college is a necessary item. 
It is needed in order to fill out our lives... .to go 
up the ladder. 

L-38 Right. 

P-33 X agree. 

Xi-39 Well# very fine. X think we've gotten a good start 
talking about these things. X think we've gotten 
some good ideas# and that we really acconq^lishsd some- 
thing for this study group. X'il send out reminders 
for next week. X'll stick them in your mailboxes this 
qcarter. The next session will be next week. Themk 
you fellows very much for a good turnout. Let M 
know next week how you used any of the ideas we talked 
about tonight. See if anything comes up during the 
week that you can point to and say# 'This has helped 
me to know myself a little better# • or ,®X see hcW this 
course is going to be important in getting mS ready for 
that life of good living# a good income# a good job# 
dr 'This experience was a good one for getting to know 
more people or know about different things or places. ' 
Weil# fellows# thanks for a good session* See you 
next week. 
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research cooroinatins unit 

OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 
$17 EDUCATION HALL 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 9733t 



STUDY HABITS INVENTORY 



Following is a list of 100 statements 
concerning study habits. Using the 
key below, answer each item on the 
IBM sheet by marking the numbers 
corresponding to the statement Which 
most nearly describes your present 
behavior. 



ANSNER ^'ERY ITEM. MARK ONE RESPONSE 
TO ^CH ITEM. MARK ON ANSWER SHEET 
ONLY. 



USE THE FOLLOWING KEY 



1. I hardly ever do this. 
2* Sometimes I do this. 



3. Frequently I do this. 

4 . Most of the time I do thie. 



104 
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PART I 


SHI 


1. 


Do 


you 


2. 


Do 


you 


3. 


Do 


you 


4. 


Do 


you 


5. 


Do 


you 


6. 


Do 


you 


7. 


DO 


you 


8. 


Do 


you 


9. 


Do 


you 


10. 


Do 


you 


11. 


Do 


you 


12. 


Do 


you 


13. 


Do 


you 


14. 


Do 


you 


15. 


Do 


you 


16. 


Do 


you 


17. 


Do 


you 


18. 


Do 


you 


19. 


Do 


you 


20. 


Do 


you 


21. 


Do 


you 


22. 


Do 


you 


23. 


Do 


you 


24. 


Do 


you 


25. 


Do 


you 
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26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 



Do you write down formulas and equations accurately? 

Do you space notes so they are not crowded? 

Do you look up things you don't understand? 

Do you organize notes so major headings stand out? 

Do you keep notes separated by courses? 

Do you rewrite or retype notes? 

Do you review your notes daily? 

Do you review your notes weekly? 

Do you underline inportant points? 

Do you know the important points to write down? j 

Do you use some kind of shorthand for notes? 'I 

Do you avoid doodling on the page of notes? j 

Do you borrow other student * s notes? 

Do you check your supplies, including paper, pen, pencils, etc., j 
before you begin to work? 

Do you take notes from reading assignments? 

Do you sit either at a desk or table while reading? 

Do you choose a quiet place to study? 

Do you study your most difficult subject first? 

Do you have a purpose for each assignment? 

Do you skim the chapter for an overview first? 

Do you review at regular intervals? 

Do you keep notes of main ideas from outside readingr? 

Do you build a list of unfamiliar terras? 

Do you take regular breaks when you are reading? 

Do you read tables, charts, graphs? 
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51. Do you discuss with others what you have just read? 

52. Do you underline important points as you read? 

53. Do you make notes in the margin of your book? 

54. Do you outline main points of reading assignments? 

55. Do you turn the heading of each section into a question? 

56. Do you try to increase your reading speed? 

57. Do you read the summary before reading the entire assignment? 

58. Do you skim before reading an assignment? 

59. Do you read the preface of a book? 

60. Do you read the Table of Contents before reading a book? 

61. Do you schedule time for writing papers? 

62. Do you limit the topic of a paper? 

63. Do you think of the title as a question? 

64. Do you make bibliography cards? 

65. Do you include all publication data on cards? 

66. Do you make note cards? 

67. Do you separate your note cards by topics and ideas? 

68. Do you make an outline before you start to get data? 

69. Do you include introduction, main section, conclusion? 

70. Do you make footnotes? 

71. Do you write a rough draft? 

72. Do you make corrections on the rough draft? 

73 . Do you make^ a bibliography for each ;^aper? 

74. Do you make sure your final copy is typed? 

75. Do you include a Table of Contents in your paper? 
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76. Do you set off major topics in your paper? 

77. Do you proofread final copy? 

78. Do you finish papers a few days before due? 

79. Do you hand in papers on the due date? 

80. Do you give credit where credit is due? 

81. Do you try to figure out test questions in advance? 

82. DO you review periodically during the term? 

S3 . Do you attempt to find out the kind of exam you will have? 

84. Do you recite to yourself when going over notes? 

, 85. Do you make up sample questions? /I 

86. Do you review quizzes to find your mistakes? 

87. pp you make use of all available tests previously giveD in a 

course? \ 

88> bo you make a master outline of ail main points? 

89. Do you write out answers to sample questions? 

90. Do you follow directions exactly? 

91. Do you budget your time during exams? 

92. Do you include introduction, main part and ending to essay? 

93 • Do you check your test answers before handing them in? 

94. Do you answer easiest questions first? 

95. D6 you guess if you don't know the answer? 

96. Do you watch for key words like "always?" 

97 is Do you leave your first answers on objective tests unchanged? 

98. Do you finish exams in the time allotted? 

99. Do you make an outline before answering essay questions? 

100. Do you read all essay questions before you begin to write? 
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DEVELOPMENT OF STUDY HABITS INVENTORY 
I. Development 

Development of the Study Habits Inventory was started in 1963 
and involved review of related literature, compilation of initial pool 
of items describing study behaviors of students considered scholasti- 
cally successful and those considered scholastically unsuccessful, as 
determined by grade point average. Following compilation of the ini- 
tial pool of items, pre*<testing and item analysis were performed, 
with results forming bases for instrument revision and refinement. 
The final phase in instrument development involved pilot testing, de- 
termining reliability and validity, and panvel review. 

The initial pool of items was compiled from survey of related 
tests, interviews, and results from research on relation of study be- 
havior to scholastic achievement. A total of 175 items was compiled. 
Prior to pre-testing a panel reviewed the items to identify weak, am- 
biguous, or irrelevant items. Following panel review, 1*9 items ‘were 
eliminated. arid 60 items were subjected to wording modification. 

At the beginning of winter quarter, 1964, the 156 item test was 
given to 40 students enrolled in educational psychology. There were 
20 scholastically successful students, with accumulative GPA of 3.5 
or above and 20 scholastically unsuccessful students, with GPA of 2.0 
or less. No significant differences obtained between the high and low 
GPA Ss on age and sex variables. Results of the SHI testing indicated 
that half of the 156 -item test differentiated between high and low 
achievers. These items (78) were retained. Twenty-two items were 
added, making a total of 100 items on the test. The items were dis- 
tributed among areas of study behavior including making schedules, 
taking notes, reading effectively, writing assignments, and preparing 
for examination. 

A three-phase pre-test was given at the end of fall, winter, and 
spring quarters in 1964-65 to 160 students. GPA was used as criter- 
ion. Correlation between GPA and SHI scores was found to be . 23, 
significant at the .05 level (r = . 164, p < .05). Item analysis, using 
high and low GPA as criterion, revealed that 84 items were signifi- 
cant at . 05 level in differentiating between high and low achievement 
groups. Minor revisions in wording of items were made following 
pre-testing. Before using the test as criterion measure, a final panel 
review was made. 
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Reliability coefficient was computed in 1964 by test-retest on a 
sample of 42 students enrolled in educational psychology, with two- 
week interval between test and retest. The test-retest coefficient was 
found to be .88. A second test-retest, made on 160 students partici- 
pating in a counseling project in 1964, was designed to provide date 
for validating and determining reliability of the test. A coetficient o 
. 92 was found on a two-week test-retest interval. 



In the pretest the SHI, validated against grade point average, on 
160 students was found to be . 23, significant at .05 level. On a vali- 
dation test on 160 students in 1964, correlation coefficient ^27, 
significant at . 05 level, was found between SHI scores and GPA. 



Two attempts were made to assess influence of social desira- 
bility factor and to determine eictent to which SHI responses in^cating 
student study behavior in fact described the actual study be^vior o 
the student. A randomly selected group of students - 20) kept 
daily logs in the pilot testing phase of instrument development, and 
logs were subjected to code analysis according to study behaviors de- 
scribed in the SHI items . Correlation between diary- reported study 
behaviors and SHI responses was found to be r = . 75. A second check 
was made by correlating participant observer reports of study betov- 
iors of 20 randomly selected students from one residenc.e hall with 
SHI results for these students. Correlation of r = .62 was found. 



Correlation between SHI scores and Brown Holtzman SSHA was 
found to be r - . 30 (N = 1 194, p < . 05). A coefficient of 4 = . 31 was 
found between SHI scores and GPA (N - 1194). 



ip. Norms 



A mean of 181.5, with standard deviation of 33.6, was found on 
basis of 1320 observations. Percentile norms for male and female 
Oregon State University students were determined. Norms are given 

in Appendix H. 
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APPENDIX H 



PercentUe Norms for Study Habits Inventory 

N = 1320 



Raw Score 


Percentile 


Percentile Ba 


25X + 


99+ 


99-5 - 


246 - 250 


99 


98.5 - 99.4 


242 - 245 


98 


97.5 - 98.4 


225 - 241 


95 


92.5 - 97.4 


215 - .224 


90 


85.0 - 92.4 


204 ** 214 


80 


75,0 - 84.9 


201 - 203 


70 


65.0 - 74.9 


187 - 200 


60 


55.0 - 64,9 


178 - 186 


50 


45.0 - 54.9 


172 - 177 


40 


35.0 - 44.9 


162 - 171 


30 


25.0 - 34.9 


146 “ l6l 


20 


15.0 - 24.9 


127 - 145 


10 


7.5 - 14.9 


99 “ 126 


5 


2.5 - 7.4 


86 - 98 


2 


1.5 - 2,4 


< 86 


1 


0 ~ 1.4 
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APPBKDIX. I 



ORECOW STATE UNIVFI^ITY 
SPECIAL STUDY 



CORVALLIS, OREGON 
feetucatirn Hall 317 



PARTICIPANT EVALUATION OP SPECIAL STUDY PROJECT: A 



Date 



Fame 



Will you please answer the following qtuesticns to give me 
seme idea that might help in organizina other projects like 
; ycurS? Please be tsruthful. Thank you.. 



2* In what ways has the Special Study Project been of 
value to you? 



3^^ to be a Participant in a Special Study 

■ 

^ 4. would you like to be a Group Leader for a Special Study 
Project next year? ■ . - - 

5. wiiat suagestions do you have for improvinc the Special 
> / Stud»y Project? 



Did the tape recorder bother you at all during the Weekly 
Proj^t meetings? ~ 



7. Do you think you were acting any differently towards the 
end of the term than you were at the beginning? > 

If so, please explain. 

• ♦ 

8. Did the Group Leader influence your behavior in any 



1. Did you enjoy working on the Specieil Study Project? 



way? 



If so, hew? 
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Table 6. Residence hall characteristics. 



Name of 
Hall 


Sex of 
Resident 


Capacity 


Number of 
Individual 
Living Groups 


Date 

Hall 

Opening 


Buxton 


Female 


307 


5 


1961 


Callahan 


Female 


369 


5 


1964 


C author n 


Male 


329 


5 


1957 


Hawley 


Female 


329 


5 


1959 


McNary 


Male 


373 


5 


1963 


Poling 


Male 


329 


5 


1957 


Sackett A, B 


Female 


220 


2 


1947 


Sackett C, D 


Male 


220 


2 


1947 


Snell 


Female 


363 


5 


1959 


West 


Female 


311 


5 


1960 


Wilson 


Male 


373 


5 


1964 


Weatherford 


Male 


385 


7 


1928 



Rates for multiple -room and board charges were the same for all 
halls except Weatherford, which had a three-quarter total charge of 
$:743, compared to $788 for the other halls. 
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Table 7. 


Age distribution of resident 
assistants. 






Sex 






Age 


Male 


Female 




18 


1 


0 




19 


2 


3 




20 


5 


20 




21 


12 


8 




22 


10 


1 




23 


1 


0 




24 


3 


0 




25 


1 


1 






N=35 


N=33 




Table 8. Distribution of resident assistants by sex and 


major 


field. 










Sex 




Major Field 




Male 


Female 


Agriculture 




4 


1 


Business and Technology 


3 


1 


Education 




5 


9 


Engineering 




10 


0 


Forestry 




2 


U 


Home Economics 




0 


10 


Humanities and Social Science 


4 


4 


Pharmacy 




,4 


1 


Science 




3 


7 






N=35 


N-33 
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Table 13. Mean Study Habits Inventory scores by sex, treatment and 
major field. N = 928 



Major Field 


Mean 


Treatment 


Mean 


Sex 


Mean 


Agriculture 


179.5 


Specific Cue 
Reinforcement 


194.9 


Male 


178.4 


Business & 
Technology 


181.9 


General Cue 
Reinfor c ement 


194.6 


Female 


191.0 


Education 


192.4 


Active Control 


175.4 






Engineering 


175.8 


Inactive Control 


173.9 






Forestry 


187.6 










Home Eco- 
nomics 


191.0 










Humanities 
Social Science 


182.1 










Pharmacy 


193.6 










Science 


184.6 
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Table 14. Least squares analysis of variance of Study Habits Inven- 
tory scores by treatment, sex, and major field. 



Source 


df 


SS 


Var Est 


F 


Total 


927 


32, 588, 222.00 






Ss within groups 


17 


31,813, 251.40 


1, 871, 367.73 


2197.43 


Error 


910 


774,970.64 


851.62 




Within Ss 










Mean 


1 


2, 394,499.29 


2, 394,499.29 


2811.72 


Treatment 


3 


106, 283.73 


35,427.91 


41.60 


Sex 


1 


22,024.12 


22,024.12 


25., 86*** 


Major 


8 


8,031.63 


1,003.95 


1.18 


Treatment X sex 


3 


1, 575.41 


525.14 


. 62 


B r own-Hbltzman 


1 


48.600.42 


48.600.42 


57.07 



p < . 0 1 
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Table 15. Ss* adjusted mean Study Habits Inventory scores and 

adjusted post-treatment GPA by counselor, and treatment,:. 



Counselor 


Ss' Mean SHI Scores 


Ss» Mean GPA 


1 


173, 83 


2.06 


2 


185. 83 


2.20 


3 


202,23 


2.34 


5 


195,35 


2.40 


6 


204, 99 


2,20 


7 


188.01 


2.16 


9 


206, 34 


2. 32 


10 


191.35 


2.39 


14 


193.43 


2.13 


15 


178. 16 


2.54 


16 


188.71 


2.46 


20 


194,95 


2. 18 


21 


184,23 


2.26 


22 


189. 32 


2.26 


23 


198.78 


2.09 


24 


196. 64 


2.26 


25 


184. 58 


2.28 


26 


176.75 


2.33 


28 


190.49 


2.38 


33 


195.06 


2.25 


34 


190.27 


2.22 


35 


198.21 


2.20 


38 


196.55 


2. 36 


40 


203. 15 


2.36 


41 


193.43 


2.47 


42 


190.75 


2,08 


43 


171.50 


1. 82 


44 


177,04 


2, 14 


46 


176.94 


2.31 


47 


189.06 


2,07 


48 


184, 09 


2,05 


51 


178. 59 


2,08 


52 


190. 35 


2,47 


53 


196.53 


2, 10 


54 


182.54 


2,22 


5? 


188.75 


2,20 


58 


191.22 


2,21 


59 


193.28 


2,21 


60 


176. 19 


2,47 


61 


180. 86 


1,89 


63 


200. 55 


2,28 


65 


178. 89 


2, 18 


67 


183.20 


2, 45 


Treatment 






Specific. Cue. Reinforcement : 194,59 


2,37 


General Cue Reinforcement 195,54 


2, 23 


Active Control 


176.93 


2, 13 
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Table 16. Analysis of covariance for Study Habits Inventory scores 
and post-treatment GPA by treatment and counselor* 



Item 


Source 


SS 


df 


Var. Est. 


F 


Study 


Counseling 










Habits 


Treatment, Adj • . 


37, 747. 29 


2 


18,873.65 


24.96* 


Inventory 












Scores 


Counselor, Adj.- 


39,903.34 


42 


950.08 


1.25 




Treatment X 












Counselor, Adj. 


123,834.83 


84 


1,474.22 


1.95 




Error 


291,969.06 


386 


756.40 




Post- 


Counseling 










treatment 


Treatment, Adj , 


4.87 


2 


2.43 


10.12* 


GPA 


Counselor, Adj. 


11.67 


42 


.28 


1.16 




Treatment X 












Counselor, Adj. 


27.00 


84 


.32 


1.33 




Error 


93.87 


386 


.24 
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Table 17. 



Raw scores on 



Study Habits Criterion tests and mean GPA 



for non-volunteer subjects. 



Sub 


Study Behavior Scores 


Grade Point Average 


ject Pretest 
Brown 
Holtzman 


Posttest 
Study Habits 
Inventory 


Pre 

Treatment 


Post 

Treatment 


Change 
in GPA 


1 


15 


199 


1.07 


1.67 


+. • 60 


2 


38 


233 


1.29 


1.50 


+ .21 


3 


29 


202 


1.38 


1.71 


+ .33 


4 


18 


249 


1.09 


2.00 


+ .91 


5 


29 


211 


1.06 


1.60 


+ .54 


6 


40 


233 


.80 


1,85 


+1.05 


i 


18 


112 


1.14 


.87 


- .27 


8 


36 


218 


1.63 


2.73 


+1.10 


9 


28 


194 


1.08 


1.67 


+ .59 


10 


38 


218 


1.29 


2.14 


+ • 85 


11 


24 


222 


1. 19 


2.00 


+ .81 




Mean 


• 










Score 28.45 


208.27 




- 





Table 18. Mean Study Habits Inventory scores by treatment and time 
for post -treatment and follow-up tests. 

N = 40 in each cell 



Treatment 


Post 

..Treatment 


3 -month 
Follow-up 


6 -month 
Follow-up 


Summary 


Specific cue 
reinforcement 


181.22 


189.25 


200.90 


190.46 


General cue 
reinforcement 


182.03 


193.20 


202.13 


192.45 


Active control 


183.60 


183.52 


184.05 


183.73 


Inactive control 


183.93 


164.98 


169.33 


172.74 


Summary 


182.69 


182.74 


189.10 


184.18 
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APPENDIX M 



Random Sample of Statements From Students Following Participation 

in Residence Hall Counseling Program 

I. Statements From Participants in CR Groups 

Other students’ ideas have been very helpful. Wish I could have 
had this study program my first term at Oregon State. 

The program has given me an opportunity to see how other stu- 
dents attack study problems. 

I have increased my study skills and want to achieve greater aca- 
demic success. 

I have evaluated what I have been doing wrong and have introduced 

ways to correct my bad habits . 

Studying has become more enjoyable and profitable. 

Knowing that other students share the same problems concerning 
studying and college in general has been most comforting. 

The ideas from the discussion sessions have encouraged me to 

take more lively interest in my subjects. 

Session on organization of time and materials has been invaluable. 
The project has especially helped me to prepare for tests. 

In general my college experience is more meaningful. 

I have learr' -I ways of improving study habits. Now I plan to ap- 
ply these ideas. 

I wish this project could be made available to all first term col- 
lege freshmen. 

The leader did a good job of keeping us on the subject. 

II. Statements From Participants in R Groups 
Now I realize some of my study faults. 

I have some concrete ideas for improving my study habits. 

I find budgeting my time has been most beneficial. 

The discussions have stimulated me to work liarder. 

Now that I have a schedule and have learned to take better notes, 

studying for tests has been easier. . 

The discussions have given me a new outlook on college and helped 

me to mature. 

I have had an opportunity to know students I otherwise may never 
have known. 

The project has made me more conscious of improving my grades 
and myself. 

I have become less aware of grades and more aware of gaining 
knowledge. 



M-1 



Now that I have learned to settle down and study I am enjoying 
school much more. 

The leader made us feel our ideas were worthwhile. 

Ill, Statemen ts From Participants in P Groups 

My outlook toward study and classes has generally improved. 

I wish the leader would have taken more of an active part. 

The project has helped me develop self confidence. 

The discussions have generally helped me adjust to college aca- 
demics. 

My respect for the leader made me want to please. 

The leader only introduced the topic . 

I am beginning to take school more seriously. 

The leader made us think on our own and encouraged participa- 
tion of all. 

I learned how to communicate with other students . 

In later sessions I felt more free to speak and was contributing ’ 
more to the discussion. 

I have become more aware of the values of college education. 

I am more aware of good study habits and am trying to improve. 
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Table 23, Least squares analysis of variance of GPA by treatment, 
sex and major field. 



Source 


df 


SS 


Var. Est. 


F 


Total 


927 


5, 264o99 






Ss within groups 


17 


5, 013.25 


294. 89 


1066. 00 


Error 


910 


251.74 


.28 




Within Ss 










Mean 


i:. 


22. 80 


22. 80 


82. 44 


Treatment 


3 


8.20 


2.74 


9, 89*** 


Sex 


1 


1.40 


1.41 


5. 09* 


Major 


8 


5. 04 


.63 


2. 27 


Treatment x Sex 


3 


1.95 


.62 


2.35 


Accum. GPA 


1 


134.24 


134.24 . 


485. 27 
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